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General Articles. 


Some Observations on Canine Practice.* 
By G. H. Livesry, M.R.C.V.S., Hove, Sussex. 


Dog practice is viewed by veterinary surgeons 
from many different standpoints. By some it 
is considered as of no consequence and not worth 
what these gentlemen term the waste of time 
involved. By others it is viewed as an accessory 
to their ordinary practice, where an odd few 
shillings may be picked up to help to pay expenses, 
but noi worth any special care and attention. By 
others again it is considered a valnable asset— 
and this is mostly in the large towns, often replacing 
to a large extent the loss which has befallen them 
in the diminution of horse practice since the advent 
of motors. To these men it is worthy of close 
attention and study, and in its development may 
go a long way to swell receipts and re-establish 
a drooping practice. To a few only is it a special 
study and the sole means of livelihood. I address 
my remarks especially to those who think dog 
practice is really worth while, in the hope that 
what I have to say may help them in some measure 
to make their practices more successful, both from 
a professional and a commercial point of view. 
For, to my mind, there is no branch of our work 
which lends itself to more thorough and _ perfect 
work, both medical and surgical, and which at the 
same time permits of the earning of good fees. 

For the successful dog practitioner there are 
certain essentials, as in all other callings. He 
must have a quantum of knowledge—and the greater 
this is the better—hbut he must also have the ability 
to apply his knowledge to his cases, and this of 
course only comes with experience. He must 
also have a liking for his patients. It is useless 
for a man to expect to get on at his work if he is 
not fond of dogs and cats and finds them a nuisance. 
One might just as well expect a children’s doctor 
to prosper if he dislikes children, even if he had 
sufficient tact to manage the parents. He must 
also be possessed of infinite patience, and the more 
tact he has the better. Equipped with these 
essentials he only needs experience and practice 
to be assured of success, and during the period 
of gaining experience he will acquire method, 
which he will find more and more useful to him 
as years pass on. 


* Addressjdelivered before the Central Veterinary Society, London, 
April 11th, 1921. 


Drrects IN TRAINING. 


To enlarge a little on these essential points. 
In the first place I should like to plead for more 
facilities hoth for students and graduates for 
acquiring a knowledge of the diseases of dogs and 
eats, and all the smaller animals. For many 
years the schools have given too scant attention 
to these animals, except in the out-patients’ depart- 
ments, 2s in certain surgical operative treatment 
in hospital. One learned at college a certain 
amount of the pathology of certain diseases— 
very theoretical—and confined almost to rabies 
and short notes on distemper. In _ medicine 
one learnt of distemper, jaundice, and such diseases, 
and very little else, while the methods of treat- 
ment were crude and faulty and _ insufficient. 
For those who were at college twenty to thirty 
years and more ago, it was almost best to forget 
as soon as possible what they were expected to 
learn, and to benefit by subsequent information 
and their own, experience. 


I do not know with accuracy the amount of 
teaching in the schools at the present time devoted 
to dogs and cats, but if one may judge from the 
college calendars and synopses of lectures pub- 
lished annually, it seems to me to be quite inade- 
quate. I know that the time at the disposal 
of a student is none toc much for him to acquire 
the knowledge even now necessary for him to 
obtain his diploma, but I maintain that the 
knowledge required and the tuition given of the 
diseases of the smaller animals are quite insufficient 
to fit him for dog practice. It seems to me a 
great pity that a student is not able to specialise 
even when at college, for the range of veterinary 
subjects. is very wide, and it appears rather 
ridiculous to me that men working for such 
different future occupations as State veterinary 
service and meat inspection, Colonial appointments, 
specialised dog practice, hunting and _ racing 
practice and cattle practice should spend all their 
time alike at college and be unable to specialise 
in what is to be their life study. Possibly this 
special work may be more catered for in the 
Fellowship examination and in _ post-graduate 
study, but of that Iam unable to judge. The fact 
remains, however, that we as a profession are 
woefully ignorant of the diseases of the smaller 
animals, and for this I think blame attaches both 
to the schools and the governing body. So far 
as I have been able to ascertain, a student may see 
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a certain amount of operative surgery in the dog, and 
learn to attain some skill at it, but when he is called upon 
to show his knowledge of canine medicine, he displays a 
lack of knowledge which is deplorable. 

The ability to apply acquired knowledge to daily practice 
only comes after some years of experience and as a result 
of many errors only found out when too late. This 
ability comes to some much quicker than others, and to a 
few it seems almost an impossibility to benefit from past 
experience. Close observation of cases during life and 
post mortem examinations, together with constant inter- 
change of views with other practitioners, such as may be 
obtained by attendance at and sharing in debates at the 
various society meetings, and, of course, study of current 
literature, are the most valuable aids. But even these 
seem to fail in the case of some men. I have on many 
occasions seen extraordinary examples of this, and | will 
mention some that I have actually come across, that you 
may judge of the curious errors in diagnosis and treatment 
that do occur. (Several examples were given.) 

To anyone accustomed to treat dogs daily, some of 
these mistakes seem incomprehensible, but I have given 
a long list to show with what apparent ease such mistakes 
are made, and as to their frequency there are many here 
who can bear out what I say from their own experience. 

I think that some of these errors have probably arisen 
because the veterinary attendant has not given his case 
sufficient consideration, and has not troubled himself 
sufficiently to make a proper examination. He is not 
likely to do so if he has no hking for his patients and does 
not know their habits in normal health. A knowledge 
of the normal animal is very necessary if one is to be able to 
recognise and deal with abnormal conditions. How many 
men there are who positively dislike cats, know nothing of 
their peculiar susceptibilities and dispositions, and yet 
consider themselves quite competent to treat them in 
illness. The same remark applies to a less extent to men 
in relation to dogs; but even with dogs there is quite a 
number of veterinary surgeons whom I have met who 
openly state they do not care for dogs, and only treat them 
because they do not care to turn busirfess away. 


Tae Art or HANDLING. 


Then again many men are nervous with dogs, and do 
not care to risk handling them for fear of getting bitten. 
It is very rarely indeed that one comes across a really 
savage or ferocious dog. Most of the snapping and 
snarling arises entirely from nervousness or distrust. <A 
dog will bite one man if he approaches, while he will let 
another handle him how he will. This nervousness 
can be overcome with patience and gentleness, as I know 
well from my own experience, for for the last twelve 
or fourteen years I have had no muzzle or other means of 
restraint on my premises, and I have not yet failed to handle 
any dog that was brought to me. It is very seldom 
indeed that I have .been bitten, and when I have, it has 
been my own fault, and not the dog’s. As to handling cats, 
this, I think, needs a man who is a lover of cats, if it is to 
be successful. The cat is a most nervous animal, yet 
when once it has confidence in you it will let you do almost 
anything. But you must be gentle, and above all quiet. 
He hates noise, hurry and bustle. I have felt a very 
genuine pity for cats in some men’s hands. So many 
men seem to despise them, and treat them roughly, and 
“chivvy ” them, thinking them only fit to have the dogs 
set on them. I beg for a little more consideration and 
gentleness for a very sensitive animal, and a most intelligent 
companion. I am sure of this, that unless one makes a 
friend of him and studies him, the cat will remain a “ closed 
book,” and will tell us nothing. He is the most difficult 
animal in whom to diagnose an illness and the most 
difficult to treat. If you can make a sick cat feed, you have 


learned half the art of treating him, for he can voluntarily 
die, and no skill on earth can keep him alive if he does not 
want to live. 

Method can only be acquired with experience, but the 
sooner it is studied the better, as a man’s skill is often 


estimated by his clients by the way in which he gets 
about his work. I have known a practitioner who would 
not handle a dog without first putting on gloves (for fear 
of getting bitten). This kind of thing to my mind is 
fatal, and such a man had better choose another vocation. 
No matter what he feels, he should not by word or deed 
let his client know that he has any fear. If he knows 
dogs, he will see at a glance when he is running any risk, 
and he can then refrain from handling his patient until 
he has him under such control as may be necessary. [| 
should like to offer you examples of what I mean by method. 

When a dog is brought to one’s consulting room, it 
should be brought on a lead or chain. It is a mistake at 
once to stoop over it and attempt to handle it. The 
owner should be asked to lift it up on to a table, about 
4ft. to 4ft. 6in. high, placed in a good light, and there to 
leave it and stand aside. If the owner for any reason 
is unable to do this, lift him up yourself gently and without 
fuss. Do not grab him by the scruff of the neck— 
he may be rheumatic and cry out. Your client may then 
think you rather brutal, and take the dog elsewhere, where 
he will be treated with more respect. I have often heard 
of this happening. Do not let the owner hold the dog 
on the table ; he will be much more fidgetty and trouble- 
some, and more likely to resent your handling him. Keep 
him entirely under your own hands. Have a good look 
at his eyes and expression, and see if you can trust him. 
A good plan with a doubtful dog is to handle the mouth 
first, or get your fingers in his mouth, removing them 
slowly. He will then allow you to handle him without 
trouble. 

If you wish to open the mouth, do not do as most books 
and many people will say is the best way, namely, press 
the lips against the teeth ; the lips should not be between 
your thumb and fingers and the teeth. Many people 
use this method because they fear being bitten, and think 
that when the dog tries to bite he will bite his own lip 
before he hurts their fingers. If a dog is often handled 
like this, he soon resents the touching of his mouth, and 
becomes an awkward patient. The correct way to open 
the mouth is to insert the thumb or finger behind the large 
canine tooth and push it up until it touches the roof of 
the mouth. As long as the finger or thumb is touching 
the roof the mouth will remain open and the dog will never 
bite. The most he will do will be to pull his head away 
when he has had enough of it. | With bull dogs and other 
under-jawed dogs, the thumb may be inserted from the 
front, the fingers being on the top of the nose. The 
method is useful in making extractions from the upper 
jaw, as the hand and fingers cover the eyes and the dog 
does not see the forceps, and not being frightened, will 
keep still long enough for one to get a firm hold of the 
tooth. If it is necessary to keep the mouth open for any 
length of time, it is best of course to use a spring gag 
fitting on the teeth. I using a spring gag of this sort, 
be sure the teeth are firm in their sockets before putting 
it on, or they may be forced out. But do not use any 
instrument on the patient in the presence of its owner. 
It is far preferable to take the dog out of the consulting 
room and do what is necessary in the surgery. 


Hints ror AWKWARD CASES. 


I remember going to see a terrier at a large country house 
which had run a piece of glass into its foot. It was a very 
nervous dog, and no one in the place dare pick him up. 
He would not let me touch his foot, and I had difficulty in 
even getting near him. I heard that he had been to a 
veterinary surgeon who could do nothing with him, and 
who in order to get his hand to him, had put a twitch over 
his head and held him there at a distance while he was 
secured by two chains on each side, like pillar reins, to 
heavy benches. Being thus unable to use his teeth or 
turn his head, he was examined and prescribed for. The 
dog had never forgotten it, and would not let any strangers 
approach, much less touch him. My method was as 
follows:—I waited till the dog was lying on his mistress’s 
lap, when I gently covered his body with a light rug. 
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Then I was able to lift him on to my own knee and hold 
him firmly with the left hand and arm. He was quite 
good when once I had him, and I attended to the foot, 
and removed the glass without trouble. 

A dog is generally quite quiet and good when once you 
have a firm hold of him, and it is a good thing with the 
smaller dogs to get them partly under the left arm, or at 
least between the arm and the body. In this way an 
awkward dog will quietly submit to claw cutting and most 
of the minor operations that are done with one hand. 

When handling the dog about the limbs or body, | 
think it a good plan to let the animal see what you are 
doing, and not have his head held or turned away. Some 
dogs resent one examining a wound or sore place, but if 
they can see one’s hands at work, they seldom interfere 
or protest, except perhaps to lick the place. 

A bitch with puppies is often a difficult subject to deal 
with, and will not allow any stranger to approach her 
litter. Here it is a good plan to get the owner or usual 
attendant to pick out one of the pups and give it to you. 
If you carry this pup to the mother and show it to her, 
and let her smell your hand, she will let you do as you will 
so long as you hold the puppy, and very often even after 
you have released it. 

When visiting at a client’s house where a dog will not 
let you touch it, I think it best to have it placed upon 
your knee (unless too large), and left there, the owner going 
some distance away. It will then be more amenable and 
will allow itself to be handled, especially if it feels that you 
have firm hold of it and are not nervous. 

When visiting a dog generally kept chained up, which 
is trained to bark at strangers and is unapproachable, get 
the owner to unchain it. It will then probably be quite 
docile, where before it was apparently almost savage. 
I had a nasty experience once with a reputedly savage 
bulldog. I was called at 11-30 at night to a house by 
a doctor to help him out of a difficulty. His patient, a 
lady (a slight mental case), was intoxicated, and was setting 
the dog on her child, the servants, and the doctor, and two 
of them had already been bitten. He said nothing 
could be done till the dog was out of the house, and asked 
me to remove it. It was then shut in the room barking 
and tearing at the door. ,I dare not go into the room, as 
it “went for” all strangers. Therefore I got all the 
other people out of the way, and shut all doors except the 
front door, which T put wide open. TI then let the dog 
out, and he naturally made a rush out into the garden in 
which the house was situated. T shut him out and reported 
progress to the doctor, who had also by that time got 
control of his patient. When T went out of the house 
with a dog lead, I called the bulldog, and he came quietly 
to me on the doorstep, and I put on the lead and took him 
back to my kennels, glad to have got out so easily. The 
lady died in an asylum and the dog was destroyed at my 
place. 

Most dogs that are almost impossible to touch where 
they are subjected to force or rough handling, and who 
under such circumstances will fight till they have no 
more breath left, may be overcome by cunning and 
deception. Time and ingenuity will generally find a 
means, and a dog so overcome is more amenable on a 
future occasion, whereas when force has been used he is 
not likely to forget it, and is sure to give trouble next 
time. 


CONTROLLING THE CAT. 


Cats are generally brought in baskets, though I have 
had quite a large cat brought to me in a large paper bag. 
The basket should be put on the table and opened by the 
practitioner. Do not throw the lid back wide open, 
but only a short distance, so that you can have a look at 
the kind of patient you have to deal with. Gently insert 
your hand and stroke the cat, and try to give him con- 
fidence. He will very likely be frightened at the noise 
of the creaking of basket lid. When you are sure he is 
not going to try to bolt away, open the lid wide, keeping 
your hand on the cat. He may then be lifted out, by both 
fore legs or by putting the hand right under him. If 


possible do not seize him by the scruff of the neck. It 
is very seldom necessary, and one is no less likely to be 
scratched that way. Place the cat on the table, and if 
he wants to jump off and will not keep still, let him get his 
two fore feet on the edge of the table, but keep your 
hand on his shoulders. He will generally lie quite quiet 
in that position, and be fairly contented and not run 
backwards. To open the mouth and get a good view of 
the pharynx and teeth, place the left hand on the top of 
the head, let the thumb and fingers lie under the zygoma 
on each side of the face. The head may then be tilted 
backwards, and the mouth will generally slightly open 
of its own accord. If it does not, or if not open wide 
enough, the lower jaw may be gently pressed downwards 
with a finger of the right hand placed on the lower incisor 
teeth. The jaw generally remains open when the finger 
is removed, and if gently handled the cat will remain 
still like this for some minutes without resentment. 

Both with dogs and cats the handling of the ears is 
often a matter of some difficulty, as these organs are very 
sensitive normally, and much more so when inflamed from 
canker or other disease or injury. Here again firmness 
and gentleness are essentials for success. <A very light or 
hesitating touch is apt to tickle, where firmness causes 
little or no pain. The dog does not need to be held, but 
the ear should be taken firmly in the left hand and turned 
back, the meatus being exposed with the right, which 
also is free for inserting a swab or dressing forceps. One 
runs no risk of being bitten if the left hand is kept well 
to the top of the head. With the cat there is more 
trouble, as any handling of the ear may cause the desire 
to seratch it with the hind foot. In fact, this is almost 
invariable, as quite 95 per cent. of all cats suffer from 
parasitic canker. With this animal a good method is to 
cover the cat, all except his head, with a folded towel 
or cloth. When the ear is handled and the foot is brought 
up to scratch, the cloth lies between the ear (and one’s 
hand) and the foot, and so one is efficiently protected 
from scratches. One needs some protection of this sort, 
as cats’ ears (as well as dogs’) almost always need cleaning 
out and some sort of dressing inserted. While on the 
subject of ears, I should like to say that I think it a wrong 
practice to syringe the ears of either dogs or cats, especially 
thelatter. I am not criticising or discussing the treatment 
of canker, but merely giving my views on methods, and 
this is a method of treatment of any disease of the ear 
which I think is to be deprecated. The dog’s ear is not 
like that of a human being, which is readily and beneficially 
treated by the syringe. The meatus is tortuous and 
S-shaped, and liquid that is forced in is retained there by 
the displacement of air. When once inside it is difficult to 
remove, and may do more harm than good. A dog that 
voluntarily goes into water or swims in the sea scarcely 
ever (never in my experience) gets water right into its ears. 
Such as gets into the outer ear is easily shaken out. But 
he cannot shake out liquid that has been syringed in. 

Another point I should like to mention with regard to 
ears. I have remarked on the prevalence of parasitic 
canker in the ear, both in this paper and in others that 
I have read before this Society. This prevalence is a 
reason for not bandaging up a dog’s or a cat’s head unless it 
is absolutely necessary. The heat under the bandage 
(especially if the ears be turned downwards excluding all 
air) sets up a fermentation of the discharge, debris, and 
excreta in the ear, followed by a troublesome inflammation 
which keeps the animal in a state of fidget, and often 
impels him to tear away his dressings. If the ear has got 
to be tied up, as, for instance, in a case of a torn flap which 
bleeds persistently, the ear should be turned upwards 
and kept in position by a piece of muslin netting, or held 
by a string net cap fastened under the jaw and to the collar 
by elastic. By this means the ear will be kept cool 
and air circulate freely to the crevices of the inside of the 
flap. 

I have known several surgeons who before they attempt 
to scale a dog’s teeth tie up his nose with an old bandage 
to prevent him biting. I can only wonder that they get 
the results they do, as it must be impossible to do one’s 
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work properly under such conditions. I suppose they 
do not attempt to clean the inside of the teeth, or the 
interstices between them. I think from many results 
I have seen that this is an operation of which most of our 
members have no great reason to be proud. It is seldom 
done thoroughly or satisfactorily, but perhaps the fees 
charged do not warrant too much time being wasted upon 
it. No great skill is required; but plenty of patience and 
time, with a good light and good instruments kept clean 
and sharp, should enable any man to make a satisfactory 
job of it. It is a profitable undertaking, and should be 
carried out three times a year. 

I am afraid I have already taken up too much of your 
time in describing some of my methods, for they are to me 
very interesting, but I must just remark on the improper 
methods of castrating cats. 


CONCERNING THE CLIENT. 


After describing some of the errors commonly made 
and mentioning the care and precautions that should be 
taken over this operation, Mr. Livesey proceeded :— 

A word as to owners. Here tact and patience are 
required on our part. No doubt many are very trying, 
but after all we are paid to listen to them, and in some cases 
we genuinely earn our fees. By listening for a few 
minutes one soon gets a fair idea of the kind of person one 
is dealing with, and what value is put upon the patient, 
and then one is able to make up one’s mind as to the line 
of action to be taken. Some people only value their 
animals in terms of pounds, shillings and pence, whereas 
others are governed entirely by sentiment, and these latter 
people are in my experience the best clients. Because 
a dog or cat is valuable on account of its breed or pedigree, 
this should not influence us in treating its ailments as so 
many seem to think, though personally I should always 
prefer a good mongrel as a patient than the more highly- 
bred animal, and | prefer its owner as a client. The 
owners of the show dogs nearly always profess a great 
knowledge of the whole dog pathology, and they are a 
nuisance, as they often mislead the unwary practitioner by 
their misdescription of symptoms and by almost invariably 
interfering with the patient before seeking professional 
advice. I think it is best as far as possible to ignore what 
the owner says about his dog and to depend upon one’s 
own observation. The patient himself at least cannot 
tell lies. 

A large proportion of the general public still seem imbued 
with the idea that dogs only suffer from rabies, distemper, 
eczema and worms, and if the dog is not visibly suffering 
from one of the first three, they jump to the conclusion 
that it must be worms. Consequently one is repeatedly 
requested to give a dog “‘a dose.” They expect to see 
the dog purged well and then be quite well again. I will 
not lend myself to this kind of thing, and I advise others 
todothe same. Itisa very rare thing for a dog to be out 
of sorts as a result of worms, and the benefit that offen 
results from the so-called dosing in my opinion is due to 
the unloading of the bowel and gall bladder by the pur- 
gative. But one must be on one’s guard before dosing 
all dogs just because the owner requests it. Such in- 
discriminate treatment may and often does result in serious 
harm. As to eczema, I have yet to see what I should 
consider a true case similar to eczema in human beings, 
except, perhaps, eczema of the scrotum. The public 
wants educating and instructing, and as their knowledge 
of what we have to contend with increases, so will their 
respect increase for our calling and our work. Also they 
will more readily pay us higher fees for our advice and 
treatment. 

The fees charged by many practitioners in some districts 
are ridiculous. I knew a man who used to drive six miles 
to see a dog and only charge 2s. 6d., and sometimes include 
medicine. I met with a case the other day where an 
assistant had a difficult case—removing a bone from the 
esophagus. He gave a lot of advice and a bottle of 
medicine, and when he asked his principal how much 
was to be charged, the reply was eighteenpence. This 


was in the north. The minimum scales of fees that have 
been suggested before various societies so far as they 
affect dog practice are absurdly low. I suppose that it is 
considered that a skilled man’s services cannot command 
more reward, or a sneaking fear that if more is charged 
the client will go to some under-cutter who will charge less. 
Does this not infer a very low estimate of their own 
capabilities ? ‘I think it is best for a man to give of his 
best, to put a fair value on it, and to accept nothing less 
than that value. If his work or advice is good and worth 
the fee charged, the clients who leave him for cheaper men 
will be no real loss, for it is no use working for people 
who set no value on one’s work. The clients he will keep 
and the others he will acquire will amply repay him for 
the small temporary loss. I have proved this over and 
over again to my satisfaction. I am not speaking, of 
course, of cases where there is real inability to pay. 


THe SHow JuDGING 


I hope the time is now not so far distant when we shall 
take a better position in the world, when we shall command 
more respect from the general public, and when some of us 
shall not feel it necessary to snatch at anything at any 
price, and even descend to veiled touting. It is a great 
pity that there are so many of us who are ready to act at 
dog and cat shows in an honorary capacity. The work 
is arduous, and there is great responsibility attached to it, 
or at least there ought to be, and the examinations should 
be carried out in a conscientious manner, so as to safe- 
guard the exhibitors. But is this possible? How can 
any man in the turmoil of a show, in the limited time, 
give an opinion of the slightest value as to the health, 
or at least freedom from disease, of any dog or cat ? 
Would any man with any respect for himself or his pro- 
fession give an opinion in his own consulting room in the 
same period of time? Supposing an action at law 
depended on his opinion would he give it so readily and 
freely ? To be fair and just and honest, he should be 
just as careful and cautious at a show as in his own con- 
sulting room. The public, and especially experienced 
exhibitors, know that the examination is a farce, and put 
the proper value on it, namely, they pay aman nothing. 
Why do we countenance this farce and aid and abet in 
keeping it alive? Isit for the sake of the cheap advertise- 
ment on the catalogues and in the local press? The 
profession will not take its proper place until it rises above 
such pettiness. 

Let us make a study of our work, put all our ingenuity 
into it, and give of our best, but at the same time claim a 
fair reward for our services. By improving old and 
devising new methods, we shall bring individuality into 
our work and develop ourselves. In this way our practice 
will not be simply the practice of the “local vet.,” but will 
follow our personality, and so be of so much greater value. 

The scope for individuality is greater in dog practice 
than almost any branch of our work, the future possibilities 
of enlargement are most hopeful, and for those who really 
like the patients and know how to meet their clients in a 
professional manner there is a comfortable income to be 
made. 

I hope that my small contribution this evening may 
be of some use in stimulating interest and encouraging 
those who up till now considered dog practice as of small 
account. 

Discussion. 


Mr. Huen A. MacCormack thanked Mr. Livesey for 
his interesting paper and agreed fully with him in the 
remarks he had made. Mr. Livesey had been very 
fortunate in overcoming difficulties with some savage 
dogs. He had said that he was never bitten in handling 
the most ferocious animal; he (the speaker) had come 
across some dogs which he would like Mr. Livesey to have 
seen and handled. He himself had not the mesmeric 
eye which Mr. Livesey appeared to possess. He thought, 
taking them all round, the worst dogs to handle were 
prick-eared dogs, such as the Scotch terrier, the Chow and 
similar breeds. Mr. Livesey had spoken at some length 
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on the question of handling the dog’s mouth. He agreed 
with him in the manner in which he manipulated the head, 
but there was one simple device which might help con- 
siderably. It was to tie round the first finger and thumb 
a piece of ordinary bandage, and when the dog felt that 
in his mouth he would not bite. He (the speaker) 
deprecated the plan of pulling the lips over the teeth. 
He spoke more particularly of taking out the teeth of 
Pomeranians and little dogs, and by adopting that method 
he had never once been bitten. Mr. Livesey had touched 
on diseases of the ear, and had referred unfavourably to 
the method of bandaging the dog’s ear on to the face. 
The speaker agreed with him entirely. If the animal 
had a torn ear or the edges were scarified, a very simple 
process could prevent him flapping his ears, and that was 
to insert a seton through the ear. He passed a needle 
threaded with worsted through the ear from the inside 
and back again (leaving a loop on the outside), and tied 
knots at both free ends, pulling it backwards and forwards 
two or three times a-day, and within 48 hours that ear 
commenced to heal. He had again to thank Mr. Livesey 
for the useful points he had brought forward in canine 
and feline practice. 

Mr. J. Rowe remarked that he believed that he was one 
of the oldest canine practitioners living. He began his 
work on dogs as a hobby in 1863, and had followed his 
West End practice in dogs and cats ever since 1868. At 
college the dog was scarcely introduced, or only in reference 
to worms and skin affections, so that in practice he had to 
puzzle things out for himself. He wished to state that 
being ambidextrous, he was able to operate half as quickly 
again’as anybody he knew, and in the processes which the 
writer of the paper had described he found it would 
facilitate matters to substitute the left hand for the right. 
When he had a difficult cat to deal with, he took a leather 
bag, some three feet in circumference, with loops round it, 
and a strap; and when the animal was secured in this 
bag, he dressed the ears or did whatever treatment was 
necessary. He had suffered a good deal from dog bites ; 
in early years they were undoubtedly more vicious. Two 
years ago a dog bit him through the thumb, as a con- 
sequence of which he lost the nail, and immediately 
following lost the new nail by blood poisoning from a cat. 
He had also frequently béen bitten by cats. ‘The paper 
was one of the most admirable it had beeu his privilege 
to hear; it was full of practical knowledge, which would 
commend itself to every practitioner who thoroughly 
loved his animals. Mr. Livesey had mentioned a case 
of strychnine poisoning. He had spent the greater part 
of New Year’s day and night treating a case of strychnine 
poisoning, which was thought to be fits only, but he was 
able to recognise what strychnine poisoning was like from 
the many cases which he had earlier in his career. In 
this case he recovered the dog by treating him with chloral. 
He liked the rubber instrument which Mr. Livesey had 
shown for the ear, but thought it rather too flexible. 
In treating cats’ ears he used a transparent cycle oil-can 
made of vulcanite, and used a preparation of hydrastis 
and olive oil. He never injected water. He was 
careful to remove the long hairs at the entrance to the ear, 
because they tickled. With a piece of stiff cloth, folded 
in a manner which he demonstrated, a probe could be made 
which was fairly substantial for one or two explorations 
into the head, and by injecting with the oil-can just above, 
not directly into the ear, the matter could be removed 
more readily. As for worm treatment, that was one of 
the most objectionable practices they were called upon to 
perform. Everyone wanted his dogs treated for worms, 
whether they had got worms or not. The speaker also 
referred to the scaling of teeth, and said that he had about 
twenty pairs of dental instruments which he had purchased 
to fit dogs’ teeth many years ago, and these were in daily 
use. He did not draw teeth when they were tight, but only 
when they were loose. Mr. Rowe also described his method 
in the castration of animals, and showed a number of 
instruments which his long practice on dogs and cats had 
led him to think were the most suitable for various 
operations, including the removal of impediments from 
the cesophagus. 


Professor RreyNoLps said that although Mr. Livesey’s 
paper was a most practical one, it offered little for dis- 
cussion. That did not mean that it was not a useful 
paper ; on the contrary, it was exceedingly useful, and to 
those who had not had so much to do with the smaller 
animals it would prove very instructive. The description 
of Mr. Livesey’s methods of handling animals would be 
of value to many, but for himself, while he would not say 
that he had learned nothing from it, he had some difficulty 
in responding to the President’s invitation to make a few 
remarks. Mr. Livesey had mentioned something about 
the castration of the cat. He had criticised bad methods, 
but had not described the exact method he himself adopted. 
The speaker agreed with him entirely in believing that 
castration of the cat was done much too carelessly. Many 
had the idea that it could be performed just anyhow, 
but he, the speaker, thought the operation required to 
be done with greater precision in the cat than in almost 
any other animal. He would have liked to have heard 
Mr. Livesey describe how he castrated the cat,- and 
perhaps point out what were the difficulties. He could 
only agree with what Mr. Livesey had said in connection 
with worms. This subject was one of the commonest 
with which veterinary surgeons had to deal. People 
brought their animals and requested to have them 
treated for worms, and in many cases they did so after 
they themselves had dosed them repeatedly. He was 
convinced that many of the illnesses from which dogs 
suffered arose from this ill-advised continual dosing for 
worms. He was rather struck by Mr. Livesey’s remark 
that he had yet to see a case of eczoma in the dog com- 
parable with eczema in the human being. save in the 
case of eczema of the scrotum. He asked Mr. Livesey 
what he considered was the nature of those lesions which 
occurred in the dog as moist patches on the skin, just 
behind the seapular region, and on the croup, often 
symmetrically placed on both sides. 


A Method of making Cats Eat. 


Mr. G. P. Mae also very much appreciated Mr. Livesey’s 
paper. He agreed with him entirely with regard tu the 
handling of dogs, and many of those present, perhaps, 
would follow his methods ; but he telt he could not emulate 
him ia the tact required in handling the clients. His 
paper should certainly be read by every practitioner, 
and he was quite sure that vetermary surgeons would have 
a great deal more success in the treatment of smaller 
animals if they adopted his methods. With regard to the 
treatment of worms, Mr. Livesey had said that this was 
not a very important matter, he (the speaker) did not 
agree. ‘This might be so with regard to adult dogs, but 
not with regard to puppies. In puppies he thought it 
very important. He believed in dosing every puppy 
at the age of six cr eight weeks, and continuing it every 
fortnight for a month or two afterwards. If that was 
done, he believed £0 per cent. of the puppies might he 
saved. Mr. Livesey advised the use of the spring gag, 
but he omitted to say that this gag was best used with a 
piece of tape round the nose, which prevented the mouth 
being forced open too wide. With regard to cats, one 
great difficulty in teeating them was to get them to eat, 
and in that respect he had found a very good method. 
A cat would only eat if it could smell, and if it had a dis- 
charge from the nose so that it could not smell the food, 
it was afraid to eat it. He had, therefore, on occasion 
had a bird or some game with a savoury odour cooked in 
the presence of the cat, when it would eat successfully. 

Professor G. H. Woo.pripcr wished, too, to pay his 
tribute to Mr. Livesey. Mr. Livesey’s description of the 
handling of his patients showed him to be a master hand. 
There was no doubt about that. He had listened with a 
considerable amount of interest to what Mr. Rowe had 
had to say. Mr. Rowe had described his lengthy 
experience with regard to dogs and cats, and had said 
that he was perhaps the best bitten man in the profession. 
He thought that Mr. Rowe’s methods were methods they 
should read up carefully in order to avoid, and _ his 
description of the holding of the cat and of other procedures 
confirmed him strongly in the conclusion he had drawn, 
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Mr. Livesey had referred to the matter of the examination 
of dogs at shows. He personally had never examined 
dogs at shows, but he thought it possible to examine 
them under show conditions quite properly, conscientiously, 
and in far less time than one needed to expend on dogs 
brought to one for diagnosis. Dogs taken to the show 
were presumably healthy ; dogs brought to the veterinary 
surgeon for advice and treatment were presumably diseased, 
and this meant that there were a great number of dogs at 
shows which could be readily seen to be free from con- 
tagious diseases, and which did not require prolonged 
examination. He agreed largely with Mr. Livesey as 
to the various minor methods he had expounded. The 
syringing of dogs’ ears he objected to, and had never yet 
found a single case in which it was justified, and if he did 
come across such a case, he did not think he would use 
Mr. Livesey’s instrument, because it was opaque, and one 
could not see if it contained air. The injection of air into 
the ear would, he thought, cause considerable distress, 
and one could not be quite sure that the opaque instrument 
was full of liquid. He would prefer to use a syringe 
with a glass valve and a rubber nozzle, so that one could 
see quite well what was being done. 

Captain Duntor Martin would have liked to have 
heard Mr. Livesey say more with regard to anesthetics, 
both in the case of the cat and the dog. He did not 
think it was fair to extract teeth from the dog without 
an anesthetic, nor was it fair to castrate cats without an 
anesthetic. He himself never performed these operations 
without anesthesia. In the case of human patients 
going to the dentist’s, they were asked whether they would 
have anesthetics or not. The dog should be given such 
option, and he thought that it would be well in all cases 
to give the dog the benefit of the doubt. In the case 
of the castration of the cat, he tied the cord with sterilised 
silk or sterilised catgut, and with that he succeeded in 
getting a practically bloodless operation. He always 
himself first removed the hair from the scrotum and round 

bout the scrotum with scissors, and then he swabbed 
the area with a 2} per cent. carbolic solution, and did the 
whole thing in as antiseptic a manner as possible, getting 
excellent results, having castrated male cats up to 9 years 
of age by this method. 

Major PEeRRy said that he agreed entirely with what 
Mr. Livesey had suggested with regard to the handling 
of dogs and cats. He also agreed with the last speaker 
about the necessity for the anwsthetic. That was one 
thing which should be impressed upon every veterinary 
surgeon. 

Restraint after Operations. 

Mr. F. W. Witter described the paper as one of the 
best he had heard for a very long time. He agreed 
with nearly all of it. The method that Mr. MacCormack 
had advised with regard to the ear he himself had practised 
for some years, having learned it from Mr. MacCormack, 
and he had been very pleased with it. It certainly, did 
have a specific effect ; it kept the dogs from shaking the 
head. Just a piece of silk put through, a stitch through 
the ear seemed to have the desired effect. Another 
point which gave the veterinary surgeon great trouble 
was the restraint it was necessary to impose after operations. 
That was a subject upon which Mr. Livesey had not touched, 
and yet with cats and dogs it seemed to be really the most 
difficult part of the practice. One could make a splendid 
operation, and then the animal managed to get at the 
wound, and when one made the restraint more severe, 
putting it into the straight-jacket or using what other 
means were available, the animal would forego its food. 
He would like to know how Mr. Livesey would proceed, 
more especially with cats, which were very difficult 
animals. 

Mr. A. FE. WiLuetr said that he had just a little to add to 
what his brother had already said with regard to restraint. 
They had found that one of the best methods of partially 

_restraining cats and dogs was the use of an ordinary horse 
bandage round the neck, especially in the case of short- 
necked dogs. By these means one prevented the animal 
from turning round and snapping, and the legs were gener- 
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ally quite manageable. Just an ordinary bandage, 
especially round the cat’s neck, was a most efficacious 
means of restraint. Mr. Livesey had mentioned a 
method with regard to the handling of the head —-namely 
the use of a net—which the speaker thought was a most 
excellent thing. Recently he removed a growth on the 
scrotum of a Pekinese dog, and devised a straight-jacket, 
in the form of a piece of leather with holes cut in and padded 
for the legs and laced over the dog. That dog made an 
uninterrupted recovery, and was the most successful case 
they nad ever had after treating in this manner, and they 
would continue to adopt similar methods. 

Mr. PERRYMAN was greatly pleased with what Mr. 
Livesey had had to say with regard to the handling of 
animals. It had always struck him that the majority 
of people were far too rough when they handled animals, 
and in speaking thus he referred not only to dogs and cats. 
but to horses. For his own part he greatly objected to 
having a shouting man or a person who was noisy or rough 
near an animal that he was treating. He was very 
interested to hear Mr. Livesey describe his method on 
meeting for the first time with a dog or cat about whose 
behaviour he was uncertain. Instead of rushing straight 
at the animal, it was well to approach tentatively and try 
to gain its confidence and interpret its character. Some 
dogs were particularly shy when they first saw a stranger, 
and if one approached them too rapidly, they gave great 
trouble. He thought it was one of the greatest reasons 
for Mr. Livesey’s success in canine and feline practice 
that his method of approaching was gentle. The speaker 
objected to seeing anyone take hold of a dog by the scruff 
of the neck, though at the same time be believed in being 
firm, and the dog must be made to know that one was not 
afraid of it, and that one intended to be master. Then, 
again, there was the other point which Mr. Livesey had 
brought forward —the question of dealing with the client. 
Could Mr. Livesey give them a recipe for getting rid of 
the talkative lady in five minutes instead of half an hour ? 
From a controversial point of view there was very little 
to say about the paper, because Mr. Livesey really did not 
touch upon any surgical or medical treatment. But 
for what he had said to them they were greatly indebted. 

The PReEstpENT (Major-General Blenkinsop) said that 
before asking Mr. Livesey to reply there were one or 
two remarks he would like to make. Probably some 
might think it strange that he should know anything 
about dogs, but he had taken a great interest in dogs, 
both at home and abroad. On one point he would like 
to utter a warning to anyone who went abroad, and 
that was against placing one’s finger in a dog’s mouth. 
During the last few years he had had several officers 
thrown out of duty on account of having to be treated 
at a Pasteur Institute after having been bitten by dogs 
suffering from rabies. He had seen some of the most 
experienced men in India put their fingers down a 
doy’s throat, forgetful of the fact that the animal 
might be suffering from rabies, and several of their 
best officers had lost their lives from this disease. He 
was speaking of course of countries where rabies was 
prevalent ; in those countries it was necessary to be very 
careful in handling dogs. Rabies was not an easy disease 
to diagnose in its earliest stages, and when it was too late 
one might discover that one had been handling a rabid 
dog. The personal factor entered largely into the success- 
ful handling of animals. With some men animals would 
be perfectly quiet, whereas with other men they would 
give a great deal of trouble. It was a great assistance 
to a veterinary surgeon to be able to handle animals 
successfully ; in fact, no veterinary surgeon could be 
really successtul in practice unless he could handle animals 
properly, and that meant handling them without any 
roughness. He thought that one of the most sensible 
animals was the mule; it was the quietest animal in the 
world if properly handled, but if treated roughly it was the 
most difficult. 


Mr. Livesey’s Reply. 


Mr. G. H. Livesey, in reply, said that he must thank 
them very much for the kind way in which they had 
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received his paper. He would like to point out first of 
all that he wrote the paper, not with the idea of giving 
them his views on a series of ailments in the dog. how they 
were diagnosed, and how they were treated, for that would 
have taken far too long, and would have been a very 
coutroversial subject, provoking an unwieldy discussion, 
but he thought that he would within the limits of his 
paper set forward a few elementary ideas on how a dog 
practice should be carried on successfully. He had only 
brought in his little expositions of method as an illustration 
of how he thought things should be carried on in a better 
way than they were carried on in a large number of 
practices, and more as a hint, perhaps, to men who were 
not in practice in a large city like London, but in outlying 
districts in the country where they had not the same 
facilities as the town practitioner for seeing much dog 
practice. The speakers that evening, with the exception 
of Mr. Perryman, had rather missed the point of his paper. 
They had fastened on the illustrations instead of the moral. 
In replying, he would like in the first place to say that 
Mr. MacCormack was quite right in what he had to say 
about the difference in breeds of dogs. In some breeds 
nervousness nearly always predominated more than in 
others, and the temperament of dogs differed also. This 
was particularly noticeable in foreign dogs as compared 
with our British breeds. ‘he foreigner was not such a 
nice animal to deal with as the English dog. Mr. 
MacCormack had picked out the prick-eared dogs; he 
(the speaker) did not think it was always the prick-eared 
dogs that were most difficult, but among foreign dogs 
which were not pleasant to treat he would mention the 
Chow and the Borzoi. The English dog would generally 
give a warning or a snarl, but the Chow and the Borzoi 
said nothing, they bit first. He knew one or two Chows 
which he would not handle. He was sure that he would 
get bitten, and he did not want to break a record. He 
could of course treat them by force, and he dare say that 
if he had time he could do it by cunning. Mr. 
MacCormack’s suggestion to wear a bandage on the 
finger was excellent, and he knew from practical experience 
that it could be depended on, but he did not think it was 
necessary. 

What Mr. Rowe had said had been very interesting 
indeed. Mr. Rowe was, perhaps, their most experienced 
practitioner. He was ‘only sorry that his experience 
had led to so many bites. Many years ago when he (the 
speaker) was a student, he applied to Mr. Rowe to come 
and see practice with him, and he was sorry that he did 
not go; he thought that if he had done so he (the speaker) 
would have learned a great deal from him. He also 
thought that he would have learned from him a great 
many things to avoid. A man who was handling dogs 
every day ought not to be bitten as Mr. Rowe said that 
he had been bitten. He felt Mr. Rowe was wrong in the 
way he handled his animals; he believed he was wrong 
to hold a cat as he did for castration, and although he 
might be successful, he hoped that every veterinary 
surgeon who had perhaps considered adopting his methods 
would avoid them. With regard to misplaced testicles 
in the cat, he had found one case in which the testicle 
was situated well up on the ribs. It was not always 
necessary to search for an abdominal testicle, because in 
such cases there was no objectionable odour—and that, 
of course, was the reason why cats required castration: 
Many monorchid cats were operated on, and the client 
was never warned that the other testicle had not descended 
and had not been removed. That was not fair to the 
client, and when the cat became a nuisance and showed 
disagreeable proclivities, the client was inclined to blame 
that particular veterinary surgeon and veterinary surgeons 
generally. He had been greatly tempted to describe the 
method for the castration of cats in the paper, but as he 
did not mention any particular operation or treatment 
of any disease, he thought perhaps he had better leave 
that subject alone. But it was a subject he should have 
liked to have brought forward. A great many cats 
were improperly castrated, or were not castrated by the 
best methods. The best method was to take the cat 
out of the basket, put it on the table, fold it up in two 


thicknesses of an ordinary carriage rug, roll it over, and 
then, with the hocks flexed, the animal was in a very 
suitable position lying on the back. The scrotum was 
then taken between the thumb and second finger of the 
left hand, so that one had a firm hold of it, and the fur was 
snipped off one testicle--one had a clean skin to operate 
on generally then, after incision with a sharp knife 
the testicle could be pressed out, and without making 
a fresh incision, one cut through the septum with the knife 
and took out the other testicle. Immediately after this 
the cat was allowed to go; one stroked the cat and talked 
to it, and within a few moments the cat would go about 
as if nothing had happened. The scrotum would con- 
tract, and the cat would eat food at once if hungry, and 
would play. In two minutes it would be purring, and 
one could take it to its owner if necessary, thougi in 
practice he kept the cat for a number of hours. | Examin- 
ing the cat next day, it would be found that the two 
edges of the scrotum had adhered, and one would not find 
a spot of blood or clot on it ; and the cat would not look 
back. That was his method, and he had never found it 
go wrong yet. 2 

With regard to indiscriminate dosing for worms, this was 
the cause of the death of a number of animals. They had 
been dosed with the areca nut, which, given in large doses, 
caused enteritis. The public did not always realise what 
the trouble was. Over-dosing with areca nut was a very 
common thing, and the deaths which it caused were not 
always heard of. Many of the dogs brought to the veter- 
inary surgeon which were supposed to be suffering from 
constipation had really been dosed. The public generally 
believed that the trouble was due to a lump in the intestines ; 
they did not realise that it was tenesmus. 

Professor Reynolds also referred to eczema. He (the 
speaker) read a paper on skin diseases before the National 
Association, and he held the opinion that true eczema, as 
seen in the human being, was very rarely seen in the dog. 
He still had no reason to alter this opinion. He spoke 
only from his own experience, but he had seen some thou- 
sands of dogs. and he had yet to recognise true eczema as 
seen in the human being, except, perhaps, scrotal eczema, 
Scrotal eczema was one of the most difficult things to 
tackle in the dog. Professor Reynolds had mentioned 
what he suggested was eczema occurring in moist patches 
on the sides and loins. The speaker had had a large 
number of these cases, arising, curiously enough, in the 
first place from the improper shedding of the coat. ‘These 
moist patches would most commonly be found in dogs 
which had not shed their winter or summer coat. One 
could take hold of the rough hair and would find that it 
was loose. When « dog was shedding its coat in that way 
there would be a great deal of irritability of the skin. 
The patches at the back of the shoulder occurred most 
frequently because that was the area easily reached by 
the hind foot, and the scratching took place on a surface 
easily broken and infected with dirt from the foot. He 
would not call it eczema, but a species of impetigo. — It 
was quite simple, and could be treated with some very 
mild antiseptic stimulant ; some used one thing and some 
another. It was possible to get those places absolutely 
clean ; they could be cleaned with peroxide ¥ one preferred. 
By protecting the skin afterwards, perhaps with a little 
zine ointment, one should have it dried up and healed 
within four or five days. Eczematous patches would 
not heal in this way. These were not cases of which one 
was frightened, provided one had not got yellow necrotic 
patches in the superficial area of the skin. 


The Harmless Tape-worm. 


With regard to Mr. Male, he (the speaker) could retort 
on him when he spoke about his clients. He did not 
think that Mr. Male had anything to learn from him with 
regard to the handling of clients, to judge from one client 
of Mr. Male’s with whom he was acquainted. Mr. Male 
had spoken about worms as being a serious subject. 
He quite agreed that the one time when worms were a 
danger was in puppyhood. Perhaps he should have 
mentioned tape-worms in his paper. He did not think 
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that tape-worms did a dog any harm at all. In a very 
large number of post-mortems he found that the best 
fed dogs, the silkiest and healthiest in appearance, often 
had the most worms inside them. It was a case of the 
better the host the better the guest. (Laughter.) With 
regard to puppy worms he was quite sure that more puppies 
were killed by dosing for worms with such things as 
male fern and santonin than were killed by worms if let 
alone. There were times when it was a very good thing 
to dose the puppy for worms. The time to choose was 
not when the animal was showing signs of any illness, but 
when the puppy was in the pink of condition. It was 
then that it was best able to stand these poisonous doses 
of stuff given to kill the worms. Mr. Male was wrong 
in saying that 50 per cent. of the puppies would live if 
they were dosed for worms. He believed that 80 per cent. 
of the puppies born died of distemper. With regard 
to what Mr. Male had said about the spring gag, his 
(Mr. Male’s) instrument wanted looking to, for it should 
not need a tape. He believed that Mr. Male had got an 
over-strong spring on his gag. If he had less tension on 
it the mouth would not be forced open so far. All that 
he wanted was a spring sufficiently strong to open the 
mouth to the required extent. Mr. Male was perfectly 
right in what he said about cats not eating when they 
could not smell. The knowledge of that fact was one of 
tho secrets of getting them to feed. But there were 
times when one could not get them to smell. In the so- 
called influenza or catarrhal fever smell was entirely in 
abeyance, and it was difficult to say how far the cat would 
refuse food, and how far possibly an ulcerated mouth 
and the resentment of food was due to the trouble. A cat 
would go for five days without eating anything at all, and 
would then get the appetite back again. If it did not 
get the appetite back, one might take an ordinary saucer 
with a little warm water and bi-carbonate of soda which, 
when applied to the mouth and nose, broke down any 
dried mucus, and once the nose was clean the smell came 
back again and the cat would begin to feed. 

Professor Wooldridge brought forward the question of 
dog shows. Years ago the speaker used to act for dog 
shows, but when he found what the circumstances were, 
he protested, and he got one of the Dog Societies that used 
to hold dog shows to try and improve the conditions, but 
it was a very difficult thing. He refused afterwards to 
have anything to do with dog shows again. The inspection 
was generally left in the hands of one man, who used to 
get two or three others to help him. It was all right if 
it was certain that one’s assistants could recognise disease 
when they saw it, but one man might say that a pustular 
eruption was nothing at all, while another might say that 
it was most serious, and there was room for endless 
differences of opinion. One man would throw a dog out 
because it had fleas on it, another would allow dogs with 
bald patches to remain in the show. _—_He saw in one show 
two dogs that had got ringworm; they ought not to haye 
been passed, and he would be sorry to say the number of 
cats with incipient snuffles which he had seen at cat 
shows. Very cursory methods of inspection were em- 
ployed. He knew that exhibitors, like everybody else, 
chose to come at the last minute and expected their 
animals to be passed at once, but it was playing with the 
matter, and it was far better to let the dog show alone 
unless the examination could be done properly. 

With regard to the injection in the ears with the syringe 
he had shown, he did not think there was much risk of 

etting air into the ear. The injection did not take place 

m below, but always downward, and if it took place 
slowly, one was not likely to get air in. He had carefully 
avoided the question of the use of anesthetics. Anes- 
thetics could be given with perfect safety, both to dogs 
and cats, but he did not like giving chloroform or ether to 
cats. He had had one or two nasty experiences. He 
remembered a big sturdy tom-cat, whom he approached 
with the chloroform muzzle. The cat was looking very 
bland as he brought the muzzle closer and closer. Then 


the cat held its breath, as he put the muzzle close to him, 
and then sneezed and rolled over on the table dead. 


He made a post-mortem examination and could not find 
anything wrong with the animal. He had had one or 
two cats go off in the early stages—not in the later stages — 
but in the first five minutes of giving the cat chloroform. 
This was a very “nervy” time, particularly in the case 
of Blue Persians, Chinchillas and Creams. If one got a 
Blue Persian that took the chloroform for a minute or two 
and then gave a violent sneeze, the muzzle should be taken 
off at once and the cat be watched. It was very serious 
when a cat began sneezing while undergoing chloroform. 
The eye was no test of sensibility with the cat, and was not 
a safe guide as to the extent to which chloroform was 
taking effect. He did not think he held with Mr. Martin 
as to the necessity of giving chloroform to cats. When 
the cats were over six months old it was of course 
necessary, but in the case of young cats operated on for 
castration it was better to have a sharp pain and be done 
with it than to give the anesthetic. The restraint after 
an operation was a very great deal of trouble. The best 
way was to keep the animal slightly drugged. Chloretone 
given in small doses would keep a dog stupid. Cats 
with abdominal wounds did not worry. He had found 
that a very useful way of keeping an animal more or less 
under restraint was to have a large bandage reinforced 
by strips of cano sewn into it, and this could be fastened 
to the collar and underneath the breast, and put movement 
out of the question. Mr. Perryman had appreciated 
the point of his paper better than any other speaker in the 
discussion. He asked how he managed to get rid of 
difficult clients. There was no way of getting rid of them, 
they had to be suffered. The President referred to rabies. 
but of course this paper was written for British veterinary 
surgeons, and in this country they hoped to have seen 
the end of rabies. It was a thing they were not likely 
to have to deal with very much, but they had grown so 
accustomed to immunity that it never occurred to him 
to draw attention to it. 

Mr. PERRYMAN proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Livesey 
for his most able address. 

Mr. Rowe seconded, and said that he hoped it would 
not be thought that he was rough with his patients; he 
had made many friends among his clients. 


The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


The Chioroforming of Dogs and Cats. 
By W. F. Wippen, M.R.C.V.S., Lancaster Road, W. 


Many practitioners regard the administration of 
chloroform to dogs and cats—particularly the latter—as 
attended with considerable risk. The following is a 
method which is almost ‘fool proof ’’ :— 

For small animals I use a wooden box with glass 
insertions in the lid and one side. The interior measure- 
ments of the hox are:—Length, 20in; width, Qin. ; 
depth, 12in. A small towel or straw is placed in the 
bottom of the box. 

Half an ounce of chloroform is sprinkled over this and 
the dog or cat is put into the box and the lid closed. 

In three minutes the animal is usually fast asleep, and 
the anesthesia lasts about 10 minutes. This is sufficient 
for castrations, extraction of teeth, examination of throat, 
setting limb, and most otherwise painful manipulations. 
By this method the presence of an assistant is seldom 
necessary. 

A similar box is used to destroy small animals, and 
although the half ounce of chloroform is usually sufficient, 
one can form a good idea of the safety of administration 
by the time which elapses from complete anesthesia to 
death. 

A fit of sneezing if this method of anzsthesia is adopted 
is not dangerous. Another advantage is that a second 
or even a third animal can be dealt with without additidnal 


chloroform. 
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THE A.V.S. AND THE REMOUNT 
DEPARTMENT. 


On the 9th April we published an extract from a 
reply given by the Secretary of State for War in 
the House of Commons, reflecting on the ability 
of the A.V.S. to perform the duties of the Remount 
Department. To-day we publish in full the 
Hansard Report of this question, asked by Colonel 
Sir A. Holbrook, which throws a very different 
complexion on the reply given by the Secretary 
of State for War. 

It will be seen from the Hansard Report that 
the question was very carefully drawn up in order 
to get at the real facts concerning the present cost 
of the Remount Department compared with its 
cost in the year 1913-14. 

The reply is very clever, but it does not answer 
the question, and had it been given verbally to 
the House it would undoubtedly have caused a 
very bad impression in the minds of those members 
who are honestly endeavouring to safeguard the 
taxpayer. Colonel Holbrook asks for information 
regarding the cost of the Remount Department 
in January, 1914, and is informed instead of the 
cost in April of that year. He is told that any 
comparison between 1914 and 1921 would be 
entirely misleading, owing to the outbreak of war 
in 1914. As the Government financial year ends 
on March 3lst, it is difficult for the unofficial 
mind to follow how the cost of the Department 
in January, 1914, could be affected by the outbreak 
of the war in the following August—a period 
included in the official year 1914-15, and not 
1913-14, regarding which information was required. 

If the question had been correctly answered, 
it would undoubtedly have raised a public outcry, 
but we find the Government representative being 
provided with a reply based on quite a different 
period. 

It would appear that whoever drafted this 
reply (and we are quite certain from the reputation 
he has gained for integrity it was not Sir L. 
Worthington-Evans) must have been fully aware 
that he had a very bad case to deal with, and 
found it necessary to resort to figures which 
would convey to the public that everything was 
well with the Remount Department. 


We are told that the only increase was in the 
number of civilians employed in April, 1921, over 
the personnel employed in April, 1914. This 
increase amounted to 536, and is due to the five 
Remount Depots for the Territorial Army Boarding- 
out Scheme, and that this scheme covers, for 
the present, the pre-war Subsidy Scheme, which 
cost £47,000 per annum in registration fees. The 
cost of the boarding-out scheme, which we under- 
stand is anything from a quarter to half a million 
pounds annually, is not given, nor are we told 
that now horses can be impressed on mobilization 
the registration scheme is no longer necessary. 


It will be seen that the information given is 
apt to be misleading, and, as our readers will appre- 
ciate, the most erroneous impression it conveys is 
that it would be impracticable for the Army 
Veterinary Service to perform the duties of the 
Remount Service in addition to their own. 


The experience gained by the veterinary pro- 
fession in the great war has given its members an 
insight into military questions; has shown, in 
particular, that the A.V.S. have over and over 
again revealed themselves capable of performing 
all the duties of the Remount Department, from 
purchasing to the sale of surplus animals at the 
conclusion of active operations; but that the 
remount officers, throughout the whole war, 
were unable to move hand or foot without the 
veterinary officers who were attached to them. 


We would ask the Secretary of State to consider 
whether there is any economy in replacing at 
least two men by one, which would certainly be 
the result were the Veterinary Service to take over 
the Remount Department. The real saving 
would not be in one remount officer for every 
veterinary officer employed in that department, 
but some twenty remount officers for every extra 
veterinary officer required to perform the duties 
now carried out by the Remount Department. 


There is no question in our mind of the amal- 
gamation of ‘the two services. We suggest to 
Sir L. Worthington-Evans and his advisers to 
consider the question of the abolition of the 
Remount Department, and the handing over of its 
duties to the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, who 
have shown themselves capable of carrying them 
out. Whoever maintains that this is not a feasible 
suggestion making for economy must be ignorant 
of the work done by the R.A.V.C. in the great war, 
in spite of an inefficient Remount Service. 
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SMALL ANIMAL PRACTICE 
ESSENTIALS. 


None of our readers will be inclined to cavil at 
the unanimity of approval provoked at the Central 
Veterinary Society’s last meeting by Mr. Livesey’s 
review of the present shortcomings and the inherent 
potentialities of small animal practice made in 
the course of his paper, ‘Some Observations on 
Canine Practice,’ published in this issue. 

The comprehensive criticism contained therein 
reveals what is in the main a story of neglected 
opportunities, arising it would seem from serious 
defects in training at college and furthered by a 
partially consequent lack of sympathy with, and 
understanding of, dogs and cats. For the forma- 
tion of judgment on the pros and cons of technique 
we can recommend a careful perusal of an excep- 
tionally interesting discussion, but there can be 
no detraction from the value of the service of 
attempting to rectify a disproportion between the 
size of an animal and its transferred utility, from 
the standpoint of the valuable individual experi- 
ence it secures, of the professional credit it conveys, 
and last, but not least, of the increased scope it 
presents for lucrative effort. 


Abstracts and Reviews. 


Our Misplaced Colleges. 


Tue DISABILITIES OF URBAN ENVIRONMENT. 


Apart trom considerations of ways and means, there 
seems nothing to urge against the expediency of estab- 
lishing our teaching schools amid surroundings natural 
and appropriate to the avimals with which we have to 
deal, for it is only in such manner that we can establish 
and demonstrate the normal standards of health, type, 
and condition, upon which all our subsequent professional 
structure of successful aniraal management and veterinary 
treatment must be based. 

The town horse is rapidly becoming displaced before 
the ever increasing uses of the mechanically-driven 
vehicle, and with the disappearance of “‘ the noble animal ” 
will also disappear the chief surviving reason for the 
maintenance of the teaching school in the city. Lf modern 
breeding principles can evolve the Pegasus able to com- 
pete in flying with the airplane and costing less in corn 
than the latter in petrol, perhaps our old friend the horse 
will hold his own; otherwise he seems likely—in the 
town at least-—to go the way of the Hipparion aud his 
other forebears. 

When Sainthel, in 1792, urged by the farmers of the 
Odiham Agricultural Association, established the Royal 
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Veterinary College in Camden ‘Town conditions were 
different. ‘The site chosen for the veterinary school was, 
if not in the heart of the country, at least a considerable 
distance from the heart of the town, and the pack horse, 
the coach horse, and the roadster were upon every highway 
and byway, forming an essential feature of the life of the 
people—one, too, greatly outweighing, from an economic 
aspect, the importance of the ox or sheep, which latter 
were rarely of such individual value as to demand the 
services of the veterinarian. ‘he horse was the one 
animal of importance. and, as all roads led the horse to 
London, it was reasonable to establish the first school 
for his study at this all-converging point. Accordingly, 
on March 22nd, 1792, a meeting of our professional fore- 
bears took place under the presidency of His Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland—a name even to the present 
day associated with leadership both in arms and _ the 
gentler arts—at which meeting it was resolved “ That 
a temporary stabling tor fifty horses and a forge house 
for shoeing should be built on a piece of ground near 
Pancras.” 

Time and circumstance, however, have altered the 
claims of “* Pancras”’ as the most suitable locality for 
our teaching school, for the progressive disuse and dimin- 
ishing numbers of the horse have given place—particularly 
within the last few years—to considerations forcing into 
prominence the economic claims of the ox, sheep and 
pig, animals more essentially rural in their habits and 
environment than the horse. 

An antiquated and unsuitable environment for our 
teaching schools will stultify the best efforts of the best 
teacher, so that with the passing of the horse, and the 
increasing value and importance of the study of farm 
stock, it behoves our authorities to seek “ fresh fields 
and pastures new.”—The Veterinary Journal, April, 
1921. 


Control of Industrial Anthrax. 

Since the last occasion on which the administrative 
control of industrial anthrax was discussed in public 
(1) a great advance has been made towards the ultimate 
goal, the successful combating of a disease which, though 
its victims are relatively few, has for the last 40 or 50 
years attracted the attention both of medical circles and 
of the general public, not only on account of its clinical 
features, but because of its elusiveness and its occasional 
appearance in unlikely quarters. 

Of the two commoner forms of anthrax the pulmonary 
form is not more easy to recognise than formerly. True— 
in one or two instances—-the estimation of the opsonic 
index enabled me to verify the suspicions entertained 
on clinical grounds, but facilities for applying this and 
other serological methods to internal forms of the disease 
are rarely obtainable, as in general the patient is dead 
or dying before the true nature of the illness is suspected. 
Cutaneous anthrax, however, is more often detected in 
its beginnings as a small and innocent-looking pimple 
or vesicle. This advance is the result of the appointment 
for a brief period by a number of Insurance Companies 
of Dr. William Mitchell, of Bradford, to a kind of con- 
sultative post in virtue of which workpeople could be sent 
to him by interested firms for examination on the slightest 
suspicion of having anthrax. The combine known as 
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Woolcombers, Limited, subsequently continued — this 
arrangement with Dr. Mitchell, and, on his resignation, 
with myself. Thus, it is now recognised, that the greater 
facility for early diagnosis possessed by suitably qualified 
practitioners appointed (with special reference to anthrax) 
to a factory or a group of factories, will bring about a 
marked fall in the death rate from cutaneous anthrax. 
Monitory placards (2), illustrated and with short descrip- 
tive text, are now displayed in the factories, and every 
effort is being made to acquaint the operatives with the 
dangers and the early symptoms of anthrax. 

A simple method (3) of examining bacteriologically 
samples of wool and hair and the recognition of the diag- 
nostic importance of the characters of the deep colonies 
on agar plates have extended our knowledge of the various 
kinds of dangerous material. In this way the great 
infectivity of East Indian goat hair, and to a lesser degree 
that of East Indian wool, East Indian cashmere, and of 
Syrian and Cape wool, etc., hitherto only vaguely sus- 
pected has been proved. 

But the greatest progress of all has been made in devising 
preventive measures to be applied to the infected raw 
material. Hitherto the exclusion of dangerous material 
from the process of manufacture was possible only by 
training the responsible workman to recognise by sight 
and touch the suspicious-looking fleece, be it because its 
lack-lustre appearance indicated its origin from a “ fallen ” 
animal, or because of the presence of clots, or even of mere 
stains of blood. The drawbacks to this method of elimina- 
tion are obvious. Thus, it is necessarily slow, though 
considerable dexterity can be obtained with practice ; 
but the principal drawbacks are its limitations. Dis- 
charges may contain so little blood that only chemical 
tests will reveal it, and may yet be infectious; and, 
secondly, the tell-tale blood stains are not infrequently 
removed, either by washing as in the processes of basket 
and river-washing practised in India or, in the case of 
skin wool, in the process of its removal from the pelt, 
while the infective agent the anthrax spore— remains 
glued to the hair by the dried and less readily soluble 
albumens of the blood. No doubt the risk from anthrax 
can be reduced by picking out the blood stains; the 
elimination of a large clot containing so many anthrax 
spores that a few drops of a wash prepared from a small 
fragment of it yield hundreds of colonies must inevitably 
lessen the danger ; but the method is unsatisfactory when 
compared with the better process of to-day. The ideal 
method of disinfecting wool must fulfil the following 
requirements : —(1) It must kill all anthrax in all wool 
or hair; (2) it must not be dangerous to the operatives ; 
and (3) its use must be commercially possible, i.¢., it 
must neither damage the raw material nor be too costly 
in its application. The Anthrax Investigation Board 
tested many disinfectants —cyllin, kerol, formaldehyde, 
bleaching powder, bichloride of mercury alone and com- 
bined with an acid as in the Seymour-Jones process, and 
Schattenfroh’s method (chloride of sodium and hydro- 
chloric acid). Some of these proved to be ineffective (such 
as cyllin and kerol); others —-such as bleaching powder— 
were found to damage the raw material; while others 
again, though effective germicides, were useless, as the 
time required for effective action was too long. The 
only disinfectant with which further experiments were 
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deemed advisable was formaldehyde, which, at blood-heat, 
was found to kill naked anthrax spores in a dilution of 
2 per cent. in half-an-hour, without injuring the wool. 
But in actual practice two mechanical difficulties presented 
themselves. The air enmeshed between individual wool 
fibres and hairs made it difficult for the solution of the 
disinfectant to reach all parts of a fleece; access was 
therefore uncertain. Furthermore, the hard masses of 
congealed blood and of excrement upon the wool, covered 
as they often are with earth and sand, are almost impene- 
trable, a difficulty that is increased by the hardening 
effect which formaldehyde has upon albuminous matters. 
These were the obstacles which the Disinfection Sub- 
Committee of the Home Office Departmental Committee 
on Anthrax (4) met and finally overcame, thanks to the 
clear vision and mechanical ingenuity of its secretary, 
Mr. G. Elmhirst Duckering. No attempt was made to 
disinfect the unopened bale or even the unopened fleece, 
as the committee realised that while the obstacles to 
penetration presented by the raw materials in the unopened 
state were immense, the greatest risk to the workpeople 
lay not in the opening’ of either bale or fleece, but in the 
subsequent processes of manufacture leading up to and 
including combing. After this explanation, the rationale 
of the process finally evolved will be sufficiently clear. 
The opened fleece and the loose pieces and locks are first 
steeped in warm water to which a little soap and alkali 
have been added, and then passed between rollers, in the 
course of which passage any air still retained between 
the fibres is removed, and incidentally clots and masses 
of excrement are broken up. Thus prepared for the 
action of the disinfectant, the material is passed into the 
2-24 per cent. formaldehyde bath kept at a constant and 
suitable temperature (between 102° and 110° F.). After 
remaining there for twenty minutes, the wool is again 


squeezed between rollers and passed into a drying machine, 


and dried at a temperature of 160° F. Finally the wool _ 


is stored for at least 48 hours. This is an essential part 
of the process. The accidental observation made by Mr. 
Duckering that, after drying, some formaldehyde remains 
anchored to material with which it has been in intimate 
contact, suggested to him the advisability of adding to 
the process this final stage, whereby the last few spores 
that may have withstood thus far the action of the disin- 
fectant are killed. 


The method has been formally adopted by His Majesty’s 
Government, and a trial station is is process of erection, 
when it is hoped to solve the problems which the applica- 
tion of the method on a large scale is suré to raise. When 
these shall have been solved, and Government Disinfecting 
Stations have been established under the direction of a 
Central Disinfection Authority, industrial anthrax will, 
it is hoped, become a rare disease. 


But such a result would not end the matter. Much of 
the black-listed raw material comes from eastern coun- 
tries not a part of the empire ; other dangerous materials— 
both wool and goat hair--come from our own colonies 
(e.g., India and the Cape); and foreign nations buy in 
the same markets as ourselves and compete with our 
manufacturers. The anthrax question is, therefore, not 
ours only. It has to be faced by almost every nation ; 
it touches both the health and the commerce of the peoples, 
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and can be met satisfactorily only by international 
action. 
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Departmental Committee on 


Clinical and Case Reports. 


Traumatic Septic Infection in a Horse. 
By W. A. Wexsu, M.R.C.V.S., Bath. 


Subject—Bay Cart Gelding, No. 2619, the property 
of the G.W.R. Co. 

History.—Was called to see above horse Monday, 
March 28th, found injury to inside of off hind coronet, 
a wound about three inches long extending to pan of 
heel, the anterior *part being the deeper. Patient 
very lame; he could, however, put a fair amount of 
weight on limb, but when he did so evinced great pain. 

Symptoms and Treatment.—Could not detect any 
serious structural injuries. Pulse was good, temp. 
102. Gave him hypodermic injection of tartrate 
of morphia, thoroughly cleansed wound with hot 
antiseptic solution. Having some thermofuge in 
bag, applied it, covered with oil silk and bandage, 
allowed it to remain until next day, when it was taken 
off, and wound thoroughly and frequently syringed 
with solution of corrosive sublimate and packed 
with cotton wool. No one in charge appeared to 
know how injury was caused, but 1 feel confident 
that he must have got leg over chain attached to 
head-stall. 
partook fair amount, continued same treatment, 
plus doses of mag. sulph. and soapy enemas. 

On Wednesday evening he was worse. Temp. 
103°2°; frequent pulse ; respirations greatly increased ; 
lameness much more exaggerated and pain greater. 
Gave him hypodermic injections of morphia, diffusible 
stimulants ; also applied hot poultices, put him in 
slings, as he appeared as if he was going down (which 
I should not have objected to had the box been large 
enough to turn frequently such a big horse). I may 
say that up to this time he had taken food and rested 
himself; now he became so excited and restless when 
in slings that I released him. Same night he was 


“ cocking his tail,” but there was no disturbance of 
muscular function except continual raising of injured 
limb from ground and keeping it in flexed condition. 

Membrana nictitans was in natural position; I 
injected, however, intravenously, 1,500 units of 


Put him on demulcent diet, of which he, 


tetanus antitoxin. On Thursday very much worse ; 
pulse imperceptible, breathing stertorous ; respiratory 
sounds inaudible, temp. 106°F., refused all food, but 
had great desire for water—gave whisky, quinine, 
and milk every four hours, being very easy to drench 
(developed pneumonia, no doubt, through ‘septic 
infection. He was in a_ profuse perspiration). 
Urine for the first time during illness was very dark 
coloured and mixed with blood clots (which latter 
were passed in the last act of micturition); was 
continually walking round his box, and his bedding— 
“straw ’—was trodden to chaff; did not think that 
it was possible for him to live through the night, but 
to my great surprise he was alive on Friday morning, 
and was exhibiting the same symptoms, though not 
to such a marked extent ; his pulse was very feeble and 
breathing very distressed. However, knowing case 
hopeless, I should have put him out of his misery 
before, but had been daily expecting a visit from the 
company’s chief veterinary surgeon. 

He lingered on until early Sunday morning, when I 
found him down and dying, so hastened the poor 
brute’s end. 

Autopsy.—A post-mortem was made on Sunday 
afternoon, and the following data noted : Wound in the 
heel was in a suppurative condition, but to all 
appearance should have healed without complications, 
and there had been no swelling of the limb at any time. 

Blood dark colour; petechiz and black markings 
on skin and serous membranes, and some parts of the 
mucose of the large intestines; double septic 
pneumonia, alveoli full of pus, kidneys and bladder 
normal, but latter full of dark-coloured urine. | 

Remarks.—From the Monday to the Thursday he 
took fair amount of mashes, gruel, carrots, etc., and 
laid down at intervals. 

Appeared to get much worse after I injected serum, 
but this latter could not have been the cause. 

The cause of great astonishment to me was his 
living in such a condition as he was in from Thursday 
to Sunday morning. 

The wound itself was quite an ordinary one. 

* After developing pneumonia he never attempted 
to go down until the Sunday morning. 

This case, I think, shows how small beginnings are 
often fraught with great issues. That it was one of 
septic infection there can be no doubt; further, 
the bacterial absorption took place through the 
circulatory system, and not by the lymph stream, for, 
be it noted, there was little or no cedema of the leg. 
Pathogenic organisms circulating in the blood often 
show a decided predilection for a certain organ or 
organs, and in this case the lungs were the selective 
organs. No bacteriological examination was made, 
but it is probable a streptococcus was the prima 
facie organism present, in which case an antistrep- 
tococcal serum in the early stages might have been 
useful. 


Captain J. Birkenshaw Idle, M.R.C.V.S., late veterinary 
officer 6th Dragoon Guards, Ireland, has arrived out in 
Rangoon, Burma, India, and taken up his duties as 
Superintendent of Stock Breeding to the Government 
there. 
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Association Reports. 


The Central Veterinary Society. 


A general meeting of the Central Veterinary Society was 
held at 10 Red Lion Square, on Thursday, April 7th, 1921, 
the chair being taken by Major-Gen. Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, 
K.C.B., D.8.0., president. The following Fellows signed 
the attendance book :—Messrs. J. Willett, A. E. Willett, 
G. H. Livesey, J. B. Buxton, W. Perryman, H. D. Jones, 
G. W. Lucking, James Rowe, Hugh Cooper, F. G. Bos- 
worth, F. W. Willett, S. H. Slocock, D. H. Wood, R. 
Bryden, J. F. Macdonald, Andrew Barr, 0. 8. Broadhurst, 
H. J. Parkin, H. C. P. King, B. Gorton, H. King, W. F. 
Widden, F. H. Stainton, H. R. Allen, J. MecCunn, J. Bell, 
G. Dunlop Martin, G. P. Male, W. 8. King, Profs. G. H. 
Wooldridge, E. B. Reynolds, F. Hobday, Majors E. M. 
Perry, W. 8. Mulvey, P. W. Dayer Smith and Hugh A. 
MacCormack, hon. sec. 

The following Fellows regretted their inability to attend : 
—Messrs. P. C. Woolston, W. Reekie, J. W. McIntosh, 
Majors P. J. Simpson and G. W. Dunkin. 


Correspondence. 


The hon. secretary read the following letter from the 
Royal Veterinary College Students’ Union conveying a 
statement of the aims of the Union. 

Dear Sir,—Herewith I beg to enclose a statement on 
the aims of above Union, which has now received official 
recognition, and with which I am sure your members 
will be in sympathy. 

In order to assist those students who may desire to 
see practice during the vacations, we are opening a 
register wherein are recorded the names, experience and 
requirements of such students, and a complimentary 
register of those gentlemen who would be willing to 
receive them. 

May we, therefore, beg your co-operation in this 
matter ? There are many students who are not in touch 
with practising veterinary surgeons, and, I suppose, 
many practitioners who number no students among their 
immediate acquaintances, but who, if the matter were 
brought to their notice, would be willing to assist a 
student in this respect. 

The Council of the Union would therefore esteem it 
a favour if you would place this before your members, 
and forward to me the names and addresses of such 
gentlemen as it may interest. 

Thanking you in anticipation, yours faithfully, 
E. Kempton GatrieELp, Hon. Secretary. 

March 7th, 1921. 


Mr. G. H. Livesry proposed that the Secretary should 
write in reply that the latter had received the sympathetic 
consideration of the Society, and would be included in the 
minutes and published. 

The Hon. SECRETARY seconded Mr. Livesey’s proposi- 
tion, which was agreed to unanimously. 

The Hon. SECRETARY reported that Mr. G. H. Broad, of 
Shepherd’s Bush, had tendered his resignation. 

Prof. WooLDRIDGE proposed that the Secretary should 
write to Mr. Broad and ask him to reconsider his decision. 

This was seconded and agreed to. 

Nominations. 

Capt. M. T. Sadler, M.R.C.V.S., Walpole House, Burton- 
on-Trent, Staffs. 

Mr. 8. C. J. Bennett, B.Se., M.R.C.V.S., Royal Veter- 
inary College, London. 

Mr. G. A. Livesey then delivered an address upon 
** Some Observations on Canine Practice,” which promoted 
an interesting discussion. Both the paper and _ the 
discussion are published in full elsewhere in the present 
issue. 


Victory Medals. 


The PRESIDENT announced that the award of the Victory 
Medal for 1918-19 had been made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. MacCormack (applause), who most richly deserved 
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that award. The award for 1919-20 was being made to 
Mr. F. T. Harvey, St. Columb (applause), who came and 
read a most interesting and valuable paper to the Society. 

The PREsIDENT also said that he had to inform them 
that Mr. Livesey regretted being unable to attend the 
Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute at Folkestone 
this year, and consequently there would be only one 
representative from this Society at that Congress. 

This concluded the proceedings. 


Hueu A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 


Notes and News. 


DISCUSSED IN THE COMMONS. 


Remount Department. 


Colonel Sir A. Holbrook, on March 22nd, asked the Secretary 
of State for War why it is necessary to retain in the remount 
service 154 officers, as compared with nineteen officers in 
January, 1914. Could the Army Veterinary Service carry out 
all the duties now allocated to the Remount Department ? 
Would the saving thus effected enable him to retain the four 
cavalry regiments he proposes to disband ? and will he state 
the total annual cost of the Remount Department, including 
the administrative and clerical staffs, and all charges for 
officers and other accommodation in January, 1914, and in 
January, 1921 ? 

Sir L. Worthington-Evans : The answer is a very long one, 
and I hope the hon. and gallant gentleman will allow me 
to circulate it in the official report. 

Lieut.-Colonel Hilder: Will the right hon. gentleman 
consult with his advisers as to the desirability of getting 
rid of the boarding-out system altogether, as being expensive 
and useless, thus saving the taxpayer ? 

Sir L. Worthington-Evans: I am not quite sure that 
immediately arises out of my answer, which has not yet been 
circulated. 

The following is the answer referred to :— 

The dates quoted by my hon. and gallant friend, namely, 
January, 1914, and January, 1921, are apt to be misleading, 
because in April, 1914, 85 district remount officers were added 
to the establishment for the purpose of classifying the 
civilian horse population of the country for military purposes. 
This work had, up to that time, been done by adjutants of 
the Territorial Force, but this system was abandoned because 
these officers had not the necessary special knowledge, and 
the work took them away from their proper duties. 

Taking the figures for April, 1914, and April, 1921, they 
are as follows :— 


Aprily 1914. 
Serving officers ... oes ose 10 
Retired officers ... oe, 
Other ranks ror ane 75 
Civilians ... 8 
April, 1921. 
Serving officers ... one 8 
Retired officers ... os 
Civilians ... 700 


These figures will, however, be reduced during the year 
by the following :—twenty retired officers and sixty-seven 
other ranks, whose places will be taken by the civilians 
enumerated. This shows that the actual establishment of 
the Remount Department is less now than it was before the 
war, with the exception of the civilians. The increase in 
the number of civilians is due to the five remount depots 
which have, since the armistice, been added to the establish- 
ment for the purpose of the Territorial Army boarding-out 
scheme. This scheme covers.for the present the pre-war. 
subsidy scheme, which cost £47,000 per annum in registration 
fees. As regards the cost of the Remount Department, any 
comparison between 1914 and 1921 would be entirely mis- 
leading, owing to the outbreak of war in 1914, and owing to 
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the fact that the cost of the ae pry sa for 1921 is not yet 
known. Taking a hypothetical cost based on the month of 
April, 1914, for the year 1914, the cost would have been 
approximately £82,000 for the administrative and clerical 
staffs. The estimated cost for the year 1921, based on the 
figures of January, is approximately £156,000, but the 
reductions which will, as stated above, be effected during 
the year will reduce this figure by £18,000. The question 
of the amalgamation of the Army Veterinary Service with 
the Remount Service is not anew one. I am informed that 
it would not be practicable for the Army Veterinary Service 
to perform the duties of the Remount Service in addition 
to their own duties, and it is not considered that a saving 
would accrue from a combination of the two services, even 
if this was feasible. 


MINISTER’S SURVEY OF CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Information relative to several matters of professional 
interest at the present time was presented to the House 
on Tuesday, April 19th, by Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen, 
Minister of Agriculture, when speaking on the Vote to 
complete the sum of £3,211,605 (a reduction of over two 
millions on last year’s) for the salaries and expenses of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Ministry had, unfortunately, been troubled during 
the year with a series of outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease, owing largely to the fact, he believed, that the 
disease was rife on the Continent, especially in Northern 
France and Belgium. They had never yet been able to 
find out how the infection was brought, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of their scientific staff. They had now a 
highly expert Committee inquiring into the problem, and 
if they could find a solution of it, it would greatly facilitate 
things in the future. During 1920 there were no fewer 
than 94 outbreaks, apparently with very little, in most 
cases with no connexion with each other. As soon as 
the disease appeared the Government stamped it out by 
slaughter. Last year they slaughtered 2,374 cattle, 
8,373 sheep, 992 swine, and eight goats. They had to pay 
compensation amounting to £154,000, but as the salvage 
amounted to over £39,000, the net sum paid was £115,000. 

He claimed that the policy of slaughter, as compared 
with that of isolatiuun and cure —as was done in France— 
was justified. Our flocks and herds were the most valuable 
in the world, and we could not afford to take the risk of 
isolation and cure. The compensation last year amounted 
to only .03 per cent. of the total value of the herds of the 
country. Reckoned either in number or value the actual 
slaughter was a mere bagatelle compared with the number 
of animals in the country. The United States, which 
spent half a million one year, had come to the conclusion 
that the money was well spent. He contrasted this with 
the position in France, where the policy was isolation and 
cure. There, in 1919-20, £5,000,000 represented the 
loss in the value of the animals and 855,161 cattle were 
affected in one year. . 

With regard to rabies, he claimed that the Government 
policy of muzzling had been successful. Except for a case 
at Southampton there had been no outbreak for eight or 
nine months. He hoped that they might be able to free 
the country from the muzzling orders—except possibly 
at Southampton —within the next few months if there 
were no more outbreaks. From rabies he to rats, 
and he was glad to say that the Rats and Mice Destruction 
Bill had been very effective. They had secured what he 
might call the necessary ‘anti-rat atmosphere.” 
(Laughter. ) 

The milk-recording scheme, which was started before 
the war, was growing by degrees. In 1916, 13,000 cows 
were recorded; in 1917, 20,000; in 1919, 28,000; in 


1920, 60,000. He felt certain that, if the farmers would 
only realise the great advantages of the scheme, they 
. would avail themselves of the opportunity, and that there 
would be a substantial improvement in the milk supply. 
In the course of the subsequent discussion, Sir H. Ho 
(Stirling and Clackmannan, C.U.) complained of the 


shortage of store cattle and urged the Government to do 
something to relieve the situation. Lieut.Col..A. Murray 
(Kineardine and Western, C.L.) urged that the Minister 
for Agriculture should do everything in his power to ensure 
that the bulk of the horses which were admittedly exported 
to the Continent for consumption as food were slaughtered 
on this side, so that they should not be subjected to un- 
necessary cruelty. Sir J. Butcher (York, C.U.) urged 
the Minister to see that his inspectors were extremely 
cautious in passing horses as fit for exportation in view 
of the fact that from 84 to 95 per cent. were slaughtered 
on the other side. He also asked that representations 
should be made to the Belgian Government on the slaughter 
of animals. The conditions under which they were 
slaughtered at present were too revolting to contemplate. 
If the Belgian Government refused to interfere, they might 
bring in legislation to prevent the exportation of horses 
to Belgium 
The Minister's Reply. 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen, replying to the debate, said 
that the Irish authorities assured him that they had 
searched Ireland over and could find no traces of foot- 
and-mouth disease, but as certain animals coming from 
[reland had developed the disease within the incubating 
period, he could not allow stores to come in from Ireland 
without a period of detention in quarantine, and he had 
therefore decided that Irish stores for the next month 
must be detained 14 days at the ports. With regard 
to the export of horses, he entirely sympathised with 
the views of Lieutenant-Colonel A. Murray and Sir J. 
Butcher. He had made arrangements with the French 
Government that the horses exported to that country 
should be killed on this side, and he was trying to make a 
similar arrangement in regard to Belgium and Holland. 
(Hear, hear.) He asked the House before pressing for 
further legislation to see how the new arrangement worked. 
If it did not work satisfactorily, he would not be behindhand 
in taking fresh administrative measures or introducing 
legislation. 

The Vote was agreed to, as was the Vote to complete 
the sum of £335,346 for the survey of the United Kingdom. 

The Protection of Animals Act (1911) Amendment Bill 
was read a second time. 


Irish IMPORTATION RESTRICTIONS. 


The fresh outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease at a 
Birkenhead Lairage, on Thursday, April 2Ist, presented 
itself as a curious commentary upon the following discussion 
which took place in the House on the previous day. 

Captain Redmond (Nat., Waterford) asked the Minister 
of Agriculture whether, in view of the official announcement 
of the Irish Department of Agriculture that after close 
investigation they had been unable to discover any evidence 
of the existence of foot-and-mouth disease in Ireland, 
he would take immediate steps to remove the restrictions 
on the importation of Irish cattle into Great Britain. 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen (Minister of Agriculture) 
replied that in view of the fact that three separate cases 
of foot-and-mouth disease had occurred in Irish cattle 
which had passed through Dublin, in two of which the 
disease manifested itself within six days of the animals’ 
departure from Ireland, he was bound to conclude that 
there was a source of infection in Ireland. The inability 
of the Irish Department to discover that source only 
increased his difficulty, and for the present he could not 
take the risk of allowing store cattle, which might be 
potential carriers of disease, to be distributed throughout 
Great Britain. (Cheers.) Arrangements had been made 
whereby store cattle would be received at a number of 
British ports for fourteen days’ quarantine at the ports, 
to be followed by licenses for specific premises. _Accom- 
modation was afforded at the ports for 7,000 stores. 

Captain Redmond asked whether the right hon. gentle- 
man was aware that the Irish Department of Agriculture 
had made an exceedingly close and careful investigation 
regarding 33,623 animals over |,393 different farms. 
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Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen replied that there was no doubt 
that all the cases had come from Ireland. If the Irish 
Department could locate the source of infection, they could 
draw a ring round the infected area, and admit store cattle 
from the rest of Ireland. These precautions were exceed- 
ingly inconvenient for British farmers who wanted Irish 
stores, just as they were for Irish farmers, and if he could 
avoid taking these precautions he would do so. His 
first duty, however, was to protect the health of the flocks 
and herds in this country. (Cheers.) 

Captain Redmond asked whether the right hon. gentle- 
man was aware that during the last three weeks, the period 
since these cases were discovered, the price of meat had 
risen considerably in this country. 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen said he was not aware that 
the price of meat had risen, but if we were to have a 
wholesale epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease in this 
country it certainly would raise the price. (Cheers.) 

Colonel Greig (C.U., Renfrew, W.) asked whether it 
would not be advisable to get stores from Canada. 

No answer was given. 

In consequence of the outbreak referred to above, the 
Birkenhead lairage has been closed down and the Irish 
cattle trade suspended. Four or five diseased cattle 
were found, and have been destroyed. All contact cases 
have been isolated, and about 600 other animals will be 
killed. There have been no store cattle in the lairages 
since the last outbreak, so that there is no danger of the 
disease spreading outside. 


Worn-Out Horse Traffic. 
InsPEcTOR’s DisQuIeETING 


The condition of horses shipped from this country to 
the Continent forms the subject of a report issued on 
April 18th as a White Paper by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

The report was compiled by Mr. E. Peacey, veterinary 
inspector, who went to Belgium and Holland on February 
25th to study the condition of the horses arriving from 
British ports. He writes :— 

“Four hundred and twenty-six horses, including one 
or two mules and a donkey, were landed at Antwerp on 
Monday, February 28th,*from the ports of Leith, Goole, 
Hull, and Harwich. The majority were in good condition, 
and capable of doing a fair day’s work, but I regret to say. 
there were a number lame from Hull and Goole. Making 
allowance for kicks and accidents on board ship, it was 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that most of the unfit 
animals were suffering from old-standing lameness, of a 
character so evident that they might have been 
‘substitutes’ for animals actually passed at the port of 
embarkation, although all had labels indicating that they 
had been passed. ‘ 

“If the conditions under which the examinations are 
conducted are perfect—and this is, apparently, a matter 
for further investigation —any blame must rest with those 
who are responsible for passing these animals.” 

Instances of “bad cases,” both from Goole and Hull, 
are given. Sixty-four horses were landed at Antwerp 
from Harwich, on March 2nd, these ‘being described as 
“ satisfactory.” 

With regard to Rotterdam, it was estimated that only 
about five to ten per cent. of the animals imported from 
England were kept for work, the remainder being 
slaughtered for food. Some of the horses landed at 
Rotterdam from Grimsby and Goole should have been 
rejected, stated the report, and there was also one each 
from Hull and Leith. 

“There can be little doubt,” proceeds the report, “ that 
in future any cause for horses having to be immediately 
slaughtered on arrival should be eliminated at the English 
ports—namely, grease and skin trouble—-because, until 
the real reason is understood, it is apt to create a wrong 
impression, or cause a slur on the standard of fitness 
adopted by the veterinary inspectors at the English ports.”’ 

Statistics are given showing that during January the 
number of horses imported at Antwerp from England was 


2,420. Of these 391 were released for work and 2,029 
were slaughtered. 

The report concludes : — 

““There is undoubtedly scope for raising the standard 
of horses shipped from the Northern ports. particularly 
Hull and Goole. If this were done, it would be difficult 
for any society to attack the Ministry on the charge of 
cruelty. ‘The whole case would then resolve itself into 
trading in working horses as permitted by the Act of 1914, 
but it will not stop the slaughter of working horses by the 
Belgians for food.” 

“It is clear from the report,” says the Times, “ that 
there has been gross laxity at certain English ports in 
administering the laws which are designed to protect 
these unfortunate animals from extreme and unnecessary 
suffering. By an Act passed in 1914 it was laid down 
that no horse should be shipped from this country unless 
it was certified by a veterinary inspector to be in a fit 
state both for sustaining the voyage and for work. In 
reply to a question put in the House of Commons in 
February, Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen declared that this 
Act was effectively in operation, and that decrepit horses 
were not being passed by the inspectors. This declaration 
appears to have been premature ; for the report of the 
Ministry’s inspector who went on the following day to 
examine the exported horses at the ports of arrival gives 
a frank and revolting description of the condition of a 
number of horses which arrived in a_ single day’s 
consignments at Antwerp and Rotterdam. The majority 
of the worst cases came from Hull and Goole. Sir Arthur 
Griffith-Boscawen has now stated that certain veterinary 
officers who were responsible have been dismissed. As 
far as it goes, this is well; but it is a fragrant national 
discredit that the conditions imposed for the amelioration 
of what is at best a pitiful traffic should have been openly 
and shamefully ignored. When the Act of 1914 was 
passed, the chief evil which it was sought to suppress was 
the sale of broken-down horses for work which they were 
unfit to do. It now appears that about three-quarters 
of the horses exported are used for food in Belgium, in 
Holland, and in France; and this fate is perhaps the 
happier of the two. But if, while ourselves repudiating 
hippophagy, we do not shrink from profiting by it as 
practised by our neighbours, the horses which we sell to 
Continental butchers should at least be spared unnecessary — 
misery. It is much to be hoped that the negotiations 
with the Belgian and Dutch Governments for arranging 
for the slaughter, on this side of the North Sea, of horses 
intended for food will be successfully completed ; and we 
learn from Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen’s statement that 
a similar arrangement with the French Government has 
already been concluded. But if we are to invite foreign 
Governments to join with us in the humaner treatment 
of horses which we sell for fogd, it is doubly our duty to 
see that our own officials do not make light of our own 
laws.” 


Aberdeen Veterinary Inspectorship. 

Mr. James M’Allan, M.A., B.Sec., M.R.C.V.S., was at a 
meeting of Aberdeen Town Council appointed Veterinary 
Inspector for the city. Mr. M’Allan is a native of 
Aberdeen, and, after graduating at the University there, 
he went to Edinburgh and commenced his studies for the 
M.R.C.V.S. at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, and 
for the degree of B.Sc. in veterinary science at the 
University. He was in the army for two years from 1914, 
and was then sent back to complete his studies. He 
gained medals in Il subjects at the Dick College. He 
became a veterinary officer in the army, and was sent 
to Russia, being awarded the Order of St. Stanislaus. 
Since demobilisation Mr. M’Allan has been employed by 
the Ministry of Agriculture at Weybridge in diagnosis 
of contagious diseases and in research. 

Foot-anp-MoutH DISEASE IN CHESHIRE. 

Owing to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease on a 
farm at Bebington, in Cheshire, the Ministry of Agriculture 
has prohibited the movement of all cattle within a 15 
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miles radius of the farm, not extending across the Mersey 
to Liverpool. The order will include Birkenhead, Chester, 
and Wallasey, and no cattle markets or auction cattle 
sales can be held there until further notice. 


Johannesbury Anatomy Professorship.—Owing to the 
development in the study of veterinary science at the 
University College, Johannesburg, the Council of that 
institution have established a chair of veterinary anatomy. 
The appointment has been secured by Mr. B. W. Mettam, 
who is a son of the late [rincipal Mettam, of the Royal 
Veterinary College of Ireland. Mr. Mettam had a dis- 
tinguished career at the College, being awarded the 
Fitzwygram prize at its conclusion. After the armistice 
he was appointed officer in charge of the Rhine Army 
Veterinary Bacteriological Laboratory at Cologne, and 
has recent!y been conducting researches in the Laboratory 
at Onderstepoort. 

Correction.—Mr. W. H. Gibbings (Tavistock) 
complains of having been reported to have said, in his 
contribution to the discussion of Mr. Motton’s paper, 
“The Surgical Sequelae of Parturition in the Mare and 
Cow ” (Record, March 26th, p. 259, col. 1): “ None of 
his cases of holes in the floor of the vagina and in the roof 
of the vagina had recovered.”” ‘The purport of his actual 
remarks was as follows: “JI had seen many cases of 
eroupous or diphtheritic inflammation of the vagina 
and external os, apart from injury to the cow, but they 
had been invariably fatal; but cases had heen reported 
where success followed the application of a saturated 
solution of perchloride of mercury to methylated spirit.” 


An Ohio member of a veterinary examining board 
writes in the American Veterinary Journal :—We tried 
to get certain educational requirements stated plainly in 
our present veterinary practice law which was enacted 
in 1915, but failed on account of certain private interests 
in this State. We were striving to make a four-year 
high-school course necessary for matriculation, and a four- 
year college course of nine months to the term compulsory, 
before a student could take the examination. 

But here are some examples of answers received from 
* questions to men who never could pass an examination, 
no matter who their teachers might be :— 

Question : Give the attachments of the masseter muscle. 

Answer : The origin of the masseter, it attaches to the 
head of the femur and to the tibia. Its action is to flex 
the stifle joint. 

Question : Give the boundaries of the inguinal canal. 

Answer : The inguinal canal is located in the abdominal 
cavity. Its boundaries are the stomach, intestines, liver 
and kidney. 

I would say that a man would have to be some circus 
performer to castrate a cryptorchid with such an ingujnal 
canal. 

Question : Name four ductless glands. 

Answer ; The ductless glands are Steno’s duct, Whar- 
ton’s duct, Rivinus’s and Bremer’s duct. 

Question : Give the dentition table for an ox. 

Answer ; At about four to six months. 

Question : Give the full dentition table for a horse. 

Answer : The horse gets his middle teeth at one year, 
lateral at two years, corners at three years, and a full 
mouth at five years. 

This man had been in practice seven years ! 


The Ministry of Agriculture has issued an order, to come 
into force at the beginning of August, providing that all 
horses, asses and mules imported into Great Britain from any 
country except Ireland, the Channel Islands, and the Isle of 
Man, must be accompanied by a certificate from a qualified 
veterinary surgeon of the district from which the animals 
come. This certificate must state that the animal exported 


was examinedby the surgeon immediately before being moved 
to the port for shipment, and was found to be free from any 
symptoms of various specified diseases. 


For slinging calves by their tails from a farmer’s van to 
a railway truck, where they were found lying stunned and 
bruised, Ernest G. Wells, a Great Eastern Railway porter 
at Braintree, was fined £3. 


Future of the Hackney- 


Men prominent in the hackney breeding world, writes 
a Times correspondent, are contemplating a strong effort 
to rescue the hackney from the artificial standards of 
fashion and establish the principle that he is a dual pur- 
pose horse, equally at home under saddle and in harness, 
and that shape and balance are his most essential qualities. 

No breed has been the subject of such virulent debate 
as the hackney. The extraordinarily fine action, which, 
according to some theories, was brought about by clever 
in-breeding, brought high stepping very much into fashion, 
both for the show ring and in the market, and breeders 
sacrificed everything to high stepping and height. The 
hackney, whose normal height was about 15 hands 2}in., 
had to be 16 hands at least to please the fashion, and he 
must snap his knee, bringing it up close to his curb chain. 
When and how he put his foot down, or how he threw it 
about when in the air, became matters of secondary 
importance. 

With such a breeding policy it is not surprising that the 
breed, as a breed, began to suffer; though undoubtehly 
some excellent individuals were bred, the character of the 
rank and file depreciated. ‘ A hackney is worth a thous- 
and pounds or nothing,” was a remark made by a good 
judge. 

For some time it has been evident that things were not 
going too well with the breed. The fashionable hackney 
has been severely criticised from time to time, and there 
have been whispers that the business was in the hands of 
a ring. At many shows uneven classes were seen, and in 
the breeding classes the entries were fewer than they 
should have been. Hopes of a brighter future for the 
hackney lie in recognition of the fact that he is a dua! 
purpose horse, and, as Sir John Paston describes him. 
‘“‘highe trottyng withowt fors of spurre.” 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editors should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tue-day morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 


Veterinary Education in India. 


Masor Hospay Repiires To Mr. HEWLETT’s REMARKS ON 
Mr. Part. 


Sirs,—It was with regret that I read the uncalled-for and 
almost insulting attack made by my old student, Mr. C. K. 
Hewlett, M.R.C.V.S., of the Indian Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, upon Mr. Dalrymple-Hay ; and as he was my guest 
at the dinner of the Southern Counties Branch of the National 
Veterinary Association, I feel bound to ask space for a few 
words in reply, otherwise the profession may get a false 
impression of a man who has done more than any other 
lay man of my acquaintance to promote the welfare of the 
veterinary profession in India and to forward the question 
of the humane treatment of animals in that country. 

Mr. Dalrymple-Hay has always been a keen supporter 
of the veterinary profession, and if Mr. Hewlett had only 
perused recent veterinary literature, he would have seen that 
Mr. Dalrymple-Hay had gone out of his way recently to 
support the officials of the Indian Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment in their efforts to obtain better pay and promotion. 
His letters in the “‘ Veterinary Journal ” for December and 
February last give every credit to the work of Gunn, Holmes, 
Aitchison, Ware and Quinlan, and in a plea for better pay 
and conditions he wrote: “‘ The I.C.V.D. has played a great 
part, and its little handful of willing though poorly-paid 
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vtticials has done wonders among the millions of people who 
are the owners of many millions of animals.” 

It is a great pity, especially at this time of great unrest, 
that an official of one department should speak so disparag- 
ingly of an official in another, and for Mr. Hewlett to state 
that an inspector in the Salt, Abkari. and Customs Department 
is “ a subordinate officer of somewhat the same status as a 
sergeant in the Army,” and that this department “ has been 
until recently the refuge of the ne’er-do-well sons of 
influential officials,” is not likely to improve the friendly 
intercourse between officials of the Madras Salt, Abkari, and 
Customs Department, all of whom are “ gazetted ” officials, 
and many of whom are university graduates, and the officials 
of the Civil Veterinary Department, some of the latter of 
whom might with advantage exchange places as regards pay 
and position. 

Judging trom their recent appeal, published in the veter- 
inary press, and threats to resign wholesale if salaries were 
not amended, one would think that the Indian Civil Veter- 
inary Department needed all the friends it could get, and for 
the Principal of the Bombay Veterinary College to make such 
disparaging and disrespectful remarks about a retired official 
who had attained so high a position as that of deputy com- 
missioner, especially in such an important and widely read 
periodical as the official organ of the National Veterinary 
Association, is ill-timed and unealled for. In fact, it might 
almost be deemed a matter tor retraction and apology, both 
to Mr. Dalrymple-Hay and the department in which he 
held such a high appointment.— 1 am, Sir, yours faithfully. 
FREDERICK HopBAy. 


6 Berkeley Gardens, W., April 21st, 1921. 
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R.C.V.S. Library Appreciation. 


Sirs.— It has struck me that there are members of the 
profession who do not realise the benefits which may be 
obtained from the R.C.V.S. library. 

J had occasion some time ago to refer to it and was 
amply recompensed. There is a wide selection of books 
on most subjects and by well-known authors. By refer- 
ence to this library one not only refreshes one’s memory, 
but saves a deal of unnecessary expense. 

In the case in question T wrote to the secretary and 
explained my requirements and this gentleman with his 
usual courtesy and promptitude despatched by return of 
post an excellent selection of authors on the subject L 
wished to consult. 

| think the Royal College is to be congratulated on, 
what T think is, a really useful reference library and also 
on the fact that it has an efficient and always courteous 
gentleman at its head. Yours faithtully, 


Grorce W. Dunkin, Major. 
23rd April, 1921. 


Army Veterinary Service. 


War Orricy, THe LONvON GazeTrre—TERRITORIAL 
ForcEs. 


April 22nd.— Capt. A. E. Willett (late R.A.V.C.) to be 
Capt., prec. March 6th, 1917 (April 11th). 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Foot- Glanders 
Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth (including — we wine Fever. 
Disease. Farcy).* 
GT. BRITAIN. No.| No. § No. No. No. | No No. No No. | No No. | No. No. 
Week ended 23rd April, 1921... J... |... 8 10 16 ive 43 51 5 | 29 3 
i90 |..| .. | 2 | 93 | 2 177 79| 401 6 | 40 9 
i919 | 5]... 3 4 85 | 1351 5 | 48 | 19 
1918 ...| .. | 4 | 4 l 1 s8| 129] .. | 40 8 
Total for 17 weeks, 1921 . | 18 1 1214 | 2538 | 27 | 2655 3 6 | 1209 | 1898 | 351 | 398 | 114 
igo | 4| ... | 199 | 42 | 2308 | 9 | 16 | 2125 | 3719] 267 | 740 | 253 
ear os oe 1919 | 55 2 64 88 19 1033 5 28 | 2576 | 5079 | 2u7 + | 422 | 149 
1918 J... | | 128 13 | 36 | 2229 | 4303 | 222 | 323 | 114 


Nott. ~ The figures for the current year are approximate only. *Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 


IRELAND. Outbreaks 
Week ended 16th April, 1921 awe 3 2 
1920... 1 1 an 3 2 1 2 
Corresponding Week in 1919... ose ose 1 10 1 
1918... ze one 1 4 
Total for 16 weeks, 1921 | 2 41 | nas | nia | 35 127 21 | 160 
1920... 1 3 56 136 3 13 
Corresponding period in 1919... | 54 135 15 48 


Nore.—The figures for the current year are approximate only, 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, 18th April, 1921. 
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v. THE VETERINARY RECORD 


THE VETERINARY RECORD. + 


Editorial Office : 12 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W. 1. 

Scale of Charges for Advertisements: 
Whole page ... £3 10 O per insertion. 
Half page £1150 , 

Continuous Advertisement : 52 insertions, less 25% ; 

26 insertions, less 15% ; 26 insertions, alternate weeks, 

less 12%. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


Communications respecting advertisements to—Mr. Brennan 
De Vine, Holliday Street Wharf, Birmingham. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD., 


PERTH, and ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 
A PIONEER COMPANY FOR LIVE STOCK 
which Insures at Lowest Rates 
Farm Horses Castration of Colts 
Trade Horses Blood Stock, including 
Mares in-Foal Brood Mares 
Unborn Foals Sires 
Pedigree and other Cattie Flat Racers 
Anthrax Steeplechasers, &c. 
TRANSIT for Shows or Sales and other SHORT PERIOD 
POLICIES, and —a — to all parts at Nominal 
emiums. 


FULL COMMISSION AND INSPECTION FEES TO VETERINARY SURGEONS 
Claims Paid £12,000,000. 


Thermometers jr, Profession 


Best English Make. 
GUARANTEED ACCURATE 


Each Thermometer is marked with 
Professor Hobday’s specification 
for Horse, Dog, Cow, Pig, Sheep 
and Fowl, 


In Strong 
Metal Case. 


4/6 


With Magnifying Lens 


Each Thermometer has b en tested, 
approved, and marked (NE 20) by the 
National Physical Laboratory. 


W. B. HOWLETT & CO. 


(B, W. HOWLETT), 
147 HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


April 30, 1921 


Macfarlan’s 


Chloroform 


Pure B.P. 


Unsurpassed in anes- 
thetic efficiency, relia- 
bility and safety in use 
by any other product 


made from whatever 


source, 


Can be obtained at 
about one-third of the 


cost of Chloroform 
made ethylic 
alcohol. 


The secret of purity 


lies solely in the skill 
and care with which 


it is prepared. 


JMacfarlan 


& Co., 


Edinburgh. 


London. 
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